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“PRESSURE” FOR: SUFFRAGE 


Three Interlocking Systems of Political Machinery Used by Women 
in Converting the Members of Congress 


card index, containing detailed in- 

formation about each member of 

Congress, was employed in convert- 
ing Senators and Representatives to the 
votes-for-women idea. The political 
pilots of the movement now assert that 
they have converted a sufficient number 
of statesmen to assure a suffrage victory. 
And it develops, incidentally, that the 
card index was only one of three media 
of pressure brought to bear on members 
of Congress. The three distinct pres- 
sure machines within the main suffrage 
organization have been the following: 

First, the card index direct pressure 
system, presided over by Miss Maud 
Younger and her corps of lobbyists, sup- 
plied with all information needed in con- 
nection with their personal visits to mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Second, the pressure-from-above Polit- 
ical Committee, of which Mrs. Abby 
Scott Baker is Chairman, intrusted with 
winning over by personal interviews the 
little groups of men having most in- 
fluence with the Senators or Representa- 
tives in process of conversion. 

Third, the pressure-from-below Or- 
ganization and Legislative Committee, 
headed by Miss Doris Stevens, reaching 
out from Washington to the State or- 
ganizations and through them to the 
people in the members’ home States. 

The three pressures have been 
brought into simultaneous play. The 
method was to start the pressure from 
below first and to apply the pressure 
from above last as the finishing touch. 
To Mrs. Baker, who is a Washington 


I has been related how an elaborate 


social leader, is given the palm by the - 


National Woman’s Party as its best diplo-- 
matist. She is thus described in a piece 
of literature obtained at the party head- 
quarters: 

“Mrs. Baker is sent on more difficult 
missions for the National Woman’s 
Party than any other member of the 
party. When some particularly difficult 
‘manoeuvring is required to secure certain 
political support Mrs. Baker is chosen to 
secure it; when a source of financial help 
grows crochety Mrs. Baker is called upon 
to start the stream of generosity. 

“She has the prime requisites of a 
diplomatist, an alluring personality, one 
that piques curiosity and that, while it in- 
spires confidence, suggests mystery. She 
has also the other not essential. but very 
useful quality in diplomatists—great per- 
sonal beauty and distinction of appear- 
ance. Mrs. Baker, because of her friend- 
ship with the important men of her day 
and her constant interviews with them, 
knows probably beyond any one else the 
undercurrents of influence in the suf- 
frage movement—the situation behind 
the scenes.” ; 

But for the three pressures suffrage 
would still be a long way frem victory. 
That is admitted at the women’s head- 
quarters in Washington, where confident 


© G. VY. Buck. 


Miss Alice Paul, Militant Chairman of the National Woman's Party. 


predictions are now forthcoming that the 
bill will be passed soon. Claiming two 
new votes, those of Senator Harris of 
Georgia and Senator Keyes of New 
Hampshire, the militant suffragists say 
they are assured of a margin of two 
above the votes needed in the Senate, 
and they have no doubt of the House. 

A Senator, who had teen a leader in 
the fight against the suffrage amend- 
ment, said just before the adjournment 
of the last Congress: ‘ 

“Three-fourths of the Senators who 
have come out in favor of the amend- 
ment are against it in their hearts. They 
have been politically sandbagged.” 

This was an extreme statement from a 
heated partisan, but it is probably no 
exaggeration to xay that no fewer than 


one-third of the Senators were swung 


over when, if they had followed their 
own individual opinions, they would have 
remained in the column of the antis. 
Never before had they been brought into 
contact with such a political machine as 
was shoving them along. The impact of 
the three pressures gave them a push 
from behind and from each side. 

More surprised than ever would they 
have been if they could have seen the 
woman who directed the lever that set 
the three pressures at work—Miss Alice 
Paul, Chairman of the National Woman’s 
Party. She is a Quaker. At first sight 
she looks that part more than the mili- 
tant suffragist who, for picketing the 
President, received a sentence of seven 
months’ imprisonment. Ticr manners 


are quiet, her voice low. She is apt to 
keep her hands crossed on her lap. It is 
only on close scrutiny that one perceives 
her underlying firmness and ability to 
fight to a finish. 

It is related that, when Miss Paul was 
first arrested and was on one of her 
starvation strikes, her mother wrote 
from their home in Morristown, N. J., 
where the suffrage leader was born in 
1885: 

“ Why has thee been arrested, Alice? ” 

The answer must have been sufficient, 
for the daughter continued on her way, 
to greater extremes. 

Miss Paul is a graduate of Swarth- 
more College and, after a course in the 
New York School] of Philanthropy, went 
to England to study labor problems in 
the Universities of London and Birming- 
ham. Her followers at the Washington 
headquarters say it was while working 
among the women in the slums of Lon- 
don that she decided to return to Amer- 
ica and devote herself to suffrage. Be- 
fore she founded the National Woman’s 
Party in 1913, she was associated with 
the older suffrage association. But from 
the first, her admirers recall, she was 
for downright fighting, contending that 
women must first free themselves by 
fighting for and asserting their rights 
before they conld really be entitled to the 
ballot. 

That was not a Quaker attitude, and 
another method she adopted was in just 
as sharp contrast. As is now made clear 
in the revelations of the three pressures, 
she resolved to take politics as she found 
it. She had made a study of repre 
sentative government behind the scenes, 
and she took the tools of the boss poli- 
tician in bringing political pressure to 
bear. It is now conceded by the best of 
the men politicians that she played their 
game with extraordinary success. She 
gave those members of Congress who 
had their ears to the ground their own 
medicine, fortified to a new degree and 
in such a way that they hardly knew 
what was happening to them. 

For all the strain and excitement of 
the campaign, Miss Paul has retained 
her Quaker-like reticence. Her publicity 
agents have been unable to overcome 
her distaste of interviews, but after sev- 
eral visits the interview presented below 
was brought about a few days ago. The 
interviewer had already got hold” of the 
three-pressure system, and Miss Paul 
was asked if she would illustrate with 
a real live Senator how the three-armed 
machine worked. 

“There is the case of Senator Keyes 
of New Hampshire; who is the latest to 
come over,” she answered. “We call 
Miss Younger’s card index organization 
our thermometer. She gathers the in- 
formation and finds out how the men 
stand; also she deals directly through 
the lobby with the members here in 
Washington. She reported that there 
was no hope of getting Senator Keyes 























Miss Maud Younger, Lobby and Card 
Index Chairman. 


by direct action. Then the Political Com- 

mittee was notified. Mrs. Baker saw 

every one in power that could bring any 
. influence to bear. We had from Miss 
Younger the information as to whom to 
see. Mrs. Baker had personal interviews 
with Mr. Hays, Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and with men 
prominent politically in Senator Keyes’s 
home State. 

“ At about the same time the Legis- 
lative Committee under Miss Stevens got 
to work. Miss Stevens went to New 
Hampshire to get the organization there 
to speak out to Senator Keyes, to get all 
the forces in the State there were for 
suffrage to make themselves heard in fa- 
vor of it. If the State forces for suffrage 
are not made articulate, nothing is ac- 
complished. We have a strong State or- 
ganization in New Hampshire, and they 
made themselves heard, and while the two 
committees under Mrs. Baker and Miss 
Stevens were pressing their work Sen- 
ator Keyes gave out a declaration yes- 
terday that he would vote for the amend- 
ment. I do not mean to claim that what 
we did led him to make the change. 

“The same course has been pursued 
with regard to others whom we have won 
over from the 531.members of Congress. 
Of course, if we can persuade a man by 
direct argument through Miss Younger’s 
committee, there is no need of going any 
further, but we don’t give up because we 
find the man can’t be persuaded. We 
turn to his people at home, or his party, 
and to men of influence to whose advice 
he is known to give heed. We think a 
member is more likely to be converted by 
seeing what his party wants than by 
arguments.” 

“Will you name some of the men of 
influence who have talked to members of 
Congress in your behalf? ” was asked. 

“Colonel Roosevelt was one of our 
best helpers,” was the answer. “He 
would invite some one whom we needed 
to change and who was a member of his 
party to lunch, or to Oyster Bay, or call 
him up and talk to him over the tele- 
phone. There are at least five Republi- 
can Senators whom we think Colonel 
Roosevelt was either wholly or partly in- 
fluential in changing over. Ex-Chief 
Justice Hughes has also helped us; in re- 
sponse to a visit from a member of the 
Political Committee, he wrote out a state- 
ment supporting suffrage which was of 
much assistance to us. Colonel William 
Boyce Thompson of New York, who has 
large business connections, has also seen 
many for us.” 

“ Have you considered the political mo- 
rality of bringing pressure on a member 
of Congress to vote against his real con- 
victions ? ” 

“We think it is the duty of a Con- 
gressman to represent the people in his 
vote instead of his own personal opinion, 
and through our organization we seek 
first to create and organize that public 
opinion and then to bring it to bear on 
the member. This the Congressmen 
themselves recognize. Senator . Mc- 














REPUBLICANS. 

Fer suffrage. 
BALL, Delaware, (new.) 
CALDER, New York. 
CAMPER, Kansas, (new.) 
COLT. Rhode Island. 
} CUMMINS, lowa. 
f CURTIS, Kansas. 
RIMGE, New Jersey. (new) 
ELKINS, West. Virginia, (new. 
FALL. New Mexico. 
FERNALI), Maine. 
FRANCE, Maryland. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, New 
GRONNA, 
HARDING, Ohio. 
JOHNSON, California. 
JONES. Washington. 
KELAAOGG, Minnesota 
KENYON, lowa. 
KEYES, New Hampshire. (new.) 
LA FOLLETTE, Wisconsin. 
LENROOT, Wisconsin. 
McCORMICK, Illinois, (new.) 
McCUMBER, North Dakota 
MecNARY, Oregon. 
NELSON, Minnesota. 
NEW, Indiana. 
NEWBERRY, 
NORRIS, Nebraska. 
CAGE, Vermont. 
PHIPI’S, Colorado, (new.) 
POINDEXTER, Washington. 
SHERMAN, Itinois. 
SMOOT. Utah. 
SPENDER. Missouri. 
STERLING, South Dakota. 
SUTHERLAND, West Virginia. 
TOWNSEND, Michigan 
WARREN, Wyoming. 
WATSON, Indiana. 

Against. 

BORAH, Idaho. 
BRANDEGEER, Connecticut, 
DILLINGHAM, Vermont. 
HALE, Maine. 
KNOX. Pennsylvania. 
LODGE, Massachusetts. 
MOSES, New Hampshire. 
McLEAN, Connecticut. 
PENROSE, l’ennsylvania. 
WADSWORTH, New York. 


Jersey. 


North Dakota. 


Michigan, (new.) 


WOMEN’S POLL OF THE SENATE. 


For Suffrage, 65; Agcains{. 29; Noncemmittal, 


DEMOCRATNS. 

For Suffrage. 
ASHURST, Arizona. 
C\fAMLERLAIN, Oregon. 
CULBERSON, Texas. 
GERRY, Rhode Island. 
GORE, Oklahoma. 
HARRIS, Georgia. (new.) 
HENDERSON, Nevada. 
JOHNSON, South lykota, 
JONES, New Mexico. 





KENDRICK, Wyoming 
KING, Ul tah. 

KIRBY, Arkansas. 
McKELLAR, Tennessee. 
MYERS, Montana 
NUGE Idaho. 


T. 
OWEN, Oklahoma. 
PHELAN, California 
PITTMAN, Nevada. 
RANSDELL, Louisiana. 
ROBINSON, Arkansas. 
SHEPARD, Texas. 
SMITH, Arizona. 
STANLEY. Kentucky. (new.) 
THOMAS, Colorado. 
WALSH, Massachusetts. 
WALSH, Montana 


Against. 
BANKHEAD, Alabama 
BECKHAM, Kentucky. 
FLETCHER, Florida. 
GAY, Louisiana. 
HITCHCOCK, Nebraska 
MARTIN, Virginia. 
OVERMAN, North Carolina 
VPOMERENE, Ohio. 
REED, Missouri. 
SHIELDS, Tennessee 
SIMMONS, North Carolina 
SMITH, Georgia. 
SMITH, Maryland. 
SMITH, South Carolina 
SWANSON, Virginia 
TRAMMELL. Florida 
UNDERWOOD, Alabama. 
WILLIAMS, Mississippi. 
WOLCOTT, Delaware. 


(new) 


Nencommittal. 
DIAL, South Carolina, (new.) 
HARKISON, Mississippi, (new.) 








Cumber was opposed to suffrage, and, 
I understand, still is, but when, follow- 
ing our efforts in his home State, the 
Legislature passed a resolution in favor 
of it, he took that as a mandate, and we 
won his vote. Senator Culbertson is 





Mrs. Abby Scott Baker, Pulitical 
Chairman. 


another instance; we got two-thirds of 
the members of the Legislature in his 
State to sign a petition in favor of the 
amendment, and that resulted in the ad- 
dition of the Texas Senator to our list. 
We have a strong organization in South 
Carolina, and when Senator Pollock was 
elected we turned on him +a body of 
opinion, and Senator Pollock is now for 
suffrage. Senator Sutherland of West 
Virginia was for suffrage, but hesitated 
to cast his vote for it in the Senate be- 
cause he thought the people of his State 
were opposed to it; lots of money had 
been spent to fight suffrage in West 
Virginia, and we had to show through 
our State organization in West Virginia 
that the sentiment was really in favor 
of the amendment.” 

“ But if the amendment goes through, 
you will impose suffrage on some States 
where recent votes have shown they are 
opposed to it.” 








“That is no doubt true,” said Misx 
Paul; “ but this is something women in 
every State want, and we are proceed- 
ing according to the machinery of the 
Government by constitutional amend- 
ment; we are not attempting to overturn 
the Government, as men have done in 
extending the ballot among them. We 
are fighting a battle without a vote in 
the decision; if the women had the vote 
in determining suffrage there would 
be no doubt about the issue at the polls 
in any State. But they have not, and un- 
der the plan to get through a con- 
stitutional amendment three-fourths of 
the States control the other fourth.” 

To concentrate on a constitutional 
amendment was Miss Paul’s conception. 

“The suffrage fight began in 1840,” 
she said, “ with an effort in the States 
one by one. When the negroes were en- 
franchised by a constitutional amend- 
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ment the woman suffragists began to 
work on Congress for an amendment, but 
side by side the work in the States was 
continued. Finally, nine States were won 
for suffrage. Then it was made clear 
that there was no use in going ahead any 
longer in this way, but instead to make 
of the nine States a sort of lever to force 
through a constitutional amendment. 
For that purpose this organization was 
formed in 1913, and since then its ef- 
forts have been wholly concentrated on 
that purpose. 

“In connection with the other branches 
of the campaign the militant demonstra+ 
tions have been of much help. That was 
particularly noticeable in the case of the 
President, whose support we needed most 
of all. Whenever we picketed the White 
House we noticed the President berame 
more active in our cause, and whenever 
we let up there was a relaxation. We 
were on hand when he arrived in Boston 
on his return from Europe, and we 
learned afterward that one of the first 
things the President did on reaching 





Miss Doris Stevens, Organization 
Chairman. 


Washington was to send for Senator 
Jones of the Senate Suffrage Committee 
and ask him not to fail to call up the 
amendment again before adjournnwnt. 
If that had been possible the amendment 
would now be a law, for we had pledged 
the additional vote of Senator Gay of 
Louisiana, and that vote would have car- 
ried the measure through.” 


Just Home from the War 


EK had been home just about a 
week. Just long enough to be 
bored to death by the questions 

of curious friends. We had talked war— 
until we had been driven to drink. And 
so we were sitting at one of those littl> 
side tables of Jakie’s musing over a big 
stein of Pilsener, our favorite dish. We 
had been buying real clothes for a whole 
week. In fact, we had completed our 
wardrobe, but, owing to the fact that we 
had bought collars the wrong size, we 
were still in O. D., though we sported two 
flaming scarlet chevrons on either arm 
to show the barkeeps that Section 12 of 
the Army bill meant nothing to us. 

As we were sipping our Muenchner—or 
was it Pilsener ?—in breezed our old col- 
lege chum, Cholly. He greeted us effu- 
sively, sat down, made us empty our 
stein toute de suite so that we could have 
another. We didn’t like this; we much 
preferred to sip it. But August brought 
in the new ones, and he was off. 

“1 say, Old Timer, it seems years since 
I last saw you.” 

* }t is.” 

“ They 
There.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Say, how was it? ” 

“ Just like the papers said it was.” 

“It must have been wonderful.” 

“You should have tried it.” 

“Oh, er—but, say, tell me some of 
your experiences.” 


tell me you’ve been Over 


“War, women, or-wine? " 

“Why, war, of course. You drove an 
ambulance, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“That must have been thrilling.” 

“Very.” 

“| have often wished that I was an am- 
bulance driver.” 

“There was lots of room in my com- 
pany.” 

“ But then, vou know, some one had to 
stay home.” 

“Yes, | am going to marry one of 
them after I give up drinking.” 

“ Marry who?” 

“The girl I left behind.” 

“Oh.” (Short silence.) “ Have another 
drink? ” 

“Thanks. I’m not smoking.” 

“TI didn’t say a cigarette.” = 

“Oh, I thought you did.” 

“No. But you haven’t told me any- 
thing yet.” 

“ Really.” 

“ Didn’t you have any close calls? ” 

“Yes, reveille was close-to midnight.” 

“T mean from death.” 

“Oh, yes, at Chateau-Thierry.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“T drank a bottle of Eau de Vie all by 


myself.” 

(More _ silence.) “Have another 
drink? ” 

“ No—thanks.” 


“ S’long, Cholly.” 
RAD. 


(Minutes elapse.) 
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What Teutons Would Have Done as Conquerors 
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The Map of Their Dreams, 1915-1917 


HEN the Teutonic Allies seemed to terms which they intended to impose ferent spokesmen, whose _ utterances, 


peace treaty drawn by the Allies, it is 
interesting to recall that the lands they 
proposed..to seize vastly exceeded-in. ex- 
tent. the territory which. is being taken 


be winning the war, at various 

times between 1915 and-the-end of 

1917, ome leader after another in. Ger- 
_mphy and Austria announced the peace 


though not official, were regarded as re- 
flecting-the attitude-of-their_people.-.—— 

Just..now,. when the Germans are.so 
vociferous in their protests against the 


upon a conquered world. 

The -map-abeve- shows the great. areas 
they planned-te- annex-or-control in Eu- 
rope and Africa, .as outlined by the dif- 





from them after their defeat. 
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ONLY SIX HOURS’ WORK IN A DAY 


One of England’s Foremost Employers, Lord Leverhulme, Advocates Short Labor Shift 


E must have a six-hour work- 
ing day for men and women, 
and ty means of six-hcur 


~working shifts for men and 
women we must work our machinery 
twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four hours a 
day.” 
That is the panacca suggested, for the 
labor troubles now seriously threatening 
Great Britain, by Lord Leverhulme, who, 
first as plain William Lever and later as 
Sir William Lever and under his present 
title, acquired fortune as a manufacturer 
and fame as one of the world’s foremost 
believers in bettering the condition of 
the workingman. It was he who built 
the model town of Port Sunlight for 
housing the army of men and women 
employed in his factories: It was he who 
originated the system of dividing profits 
among workers known as “ co-partner- 
ship ”"—Lord Leverhulme abhors_ the 
term “ profit-sharing "—which has been 
in successful operation at his plants for 
ten years. 
Now, inspired largely by the example 
of the United States with its tendency 
to shorten work hours and increase out- 
put, Lord Leverhulme is enthusiastically 
urging the latest of his ideas, in a form, 
moreover, that goes the United States 
one better, in that he seeks to cut work- 
ing hours from eight to six. His new 
scheme is set forth in a book just pub- 
lished in this country by Henry Holt & 
Co., with an introduction by Viscount 
Haldane. 
It will depend, says Lord Leverhulme, 
on how Great Britain faces the tremen- 
dous labor problem confronting her at 
the end of the war, whether she will con- 
tinue to be a progressive democracy or 
sink into the slough of socialism and 
anarchy. And the answer, according 
to him, will not be with. politicians or 
Governments, but with the business men 
and workingmen of the British Empire, 
between whom mutyal distrust must 
cease. He adds: ; 
“Some timid people, suffering from 
an attack of cold feet, nervously ask: 
‘What about labor?’ The answer we 
can find most clearly written in our his- 
- tory is: ‘Trust labor wholeheartedly 

and wisely, and al! will be wel’.’ A good 
_ and wise lover of the cause of labor can 
never be a bad or undesirable citizen of 
the British Empire. And it will be our 
own fault if by distrust and suspicions 
we make him so. Let us never forget 
that the British spirit responds best 
when trusted, and can only become 
stupid, morose, and bad when distrusted 
and viewed with suspicion. This nation 
as a whole has never yet really trusted 
labor. We have always borne a mental 
attitude of suspicion and distrust toward 
labor.” 

No better way could be found to bring 
about the needed mutual attitude of 
trust, he continues, than the six-hour 
day. He introduces his arguments with 


as a Proper Panacea for Industrial Unrest 


this review of the causes which, he says, 
make it imperative to shorten hours of 
labor: 

“We are all agreed that the industrial 
situation has become the most pressing 
after-war problem to be solved and that 
the solution will not be easy, not be- 
cause there is more poverty in the United 
Kingdom today than ever—as a matter 
of fact theve is less poverty than ever 
before in our history—but because there 
is a wholesome labor unrest and natioanl 
craving for vastly better conditions of 
life. The poor are not growing poorer 
and the workman of today is better off 
than his employer was two centuries ago. 

“ But because-——and I rejoice that it is 
so—the workman is each day becoming 
more ambitious, his mind and soul are 
expanding’ at a greatcr :ate than under 
existing conditions—even with higher 
wages—his leisure time permits him to 
keep pace with. Each year the work- 
man is becoming a better educated man, 
with tetter social outlook. While his so- 
cial outleok is expanding, the workman 
in the twentieth century finds himself 
simply a seller of service, and that he 
has gradually become a cipher in a most 
complex industrial system and has his 
life absorbed and controlled as a mere 
unit in & great factory or workshop that 
leaves him no scope for the exercise of 
the higher intellectual developmeuts of 
modern life.” 

The result of this condition, continues 
the British sociologist, is to drive labor 
to such an extreme of discontent that 
one section of it “is prepared, Samson- 
like, to break the pillars and throw down 
the whole structure of society.” But 
with the six-hour day, he argues, there 
will be no need of violence; proper ad- 
justment to new conditions wil! then 
come of it<elf; the workingman will find 
himself with leisure to gratify those 
tastes which better education have fos- 
tered in him. Lord Leverhulme con- 
tinues: 


“ We can get into a working day of six 
houis all the work we are capable of 
when that work is monotonous—attend- 
ing machinery and general work in a fac- 
tory. To get the work condensed into 
six hours would enable us to produce not 
only everything that we require, but to 
produce it without fatigue. 

“Not on-y can we produce, when a'l 
ranks and all élasses of both sexes are 
workers for six hours each day for six 
days each week, all the ships, ma- 
chinery, factories, houses and gocds we 
need both for home requirements anc 
for exchange for raw materials through 
our export markets, but the houses can 
be built in beautiful garden suburbs; we 
can provide adequately for education, 
mental and physical, and military train- 
ing for national defense. In addition, all 
being workers, our burden of taxation 
will—being then wisely laid on the 
wealth produced—be borne by all with- 
out impoverishment or oppression of 
any.” 

The writer does not assume that this 
changed condition can be introduced im- 
mediately into all branches of industry, 
but only in those where it will give lower 
costs of production by working ma- 
chinery for longer hours and workers 
in two or more shifts for fewer hours. 
It is already applicable, he says, without 
loss to all industries in which the cost 
of production in overhead charges is 
e ual to the cost of wages. 

“But in most workshops and fac- 
tories,” he adds, “ the cost of production 
in the form of overhead charges is 
double or more the cost of wages. In all 
these latter the six-hour day can be ap- 
plied forthwith with enormous gains in 
cost of production, provided the supply 
of raw material and of labor is available 
and the demand for products exists.” 

The six-hour day, says Lord Lever- 
hulme, is particularly desirable in all 


mdustries where women and girls are 
large proportion of 


employed, since a 





Type of Cottages at Port Sunlight. 





Men’s Social Club at Port Sunlight. 
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them have housework to do in addition 
to their industrial employment. 

Lord Leverhulme backs up his con- 
tention that an unfatigued worker can 
produce more in shorter hours than one 
who is fatigued in longer hours, by a 
whole array of figures. Especially per- 
tinent are his quotations from the report 
of Dr. Vernon on the health of munition 
workers, which, according to him, “ gives 
facts which will remove any doubt ex- 
isting in the mind of any one as to the 
six-hour working day.” 

In his report Dr. Vernon states that, 
from experiments spread over thirteen 
and a half months, regarding the output 
of workers making fuses, a reduction of 
working hours was associated with an 
increase of production, both relative and 
absolute. Hours of work were changed 
first from a twelve-hour day to a ten- 


hour day and Sunday work abolished. 
A group of women making aluminium 
fuse bodies provided the following re- 
sults: A twelve-hour nominal day, after 
deducting lost time, making eleven hours 
net, yielded 100 articles, say, per hour, 
and 100 totals, say, per week. A ten-hour 
nominal day, after deducting lost time, 
making nine hours net, yielded 134 ar- 
ticles per hour and 111 totals per week. 
A nominal cight-and-a-half-hour day, 
after deducting lost time, making a 
seven-and-a-half day net, yielded 158 
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Lord Leverhulme. 


articles per hour and 109 totals per week, 
thus proving that an eight-and-a-half- 
hour working day, or fifty-two-hour week, 
yielded more in products, both per hour 
and per week, than a twelve-hour day or 
seventy-two-hour week, calculated either 
per hour or per week. 

Commenting on this, Lord Leverhulme 
says: 

“From other reports, also, that huve 
been issued since the war began on 
fatigue of munition workers we find this 
astonishing fact—that a larger output, 
not only per hour but per week, has 
been made when fewer hours have been 
worked. Recently un employer <tatel 
that in the early cays of the war the 
nominal! hours in his factory were fifty- 
three for the women, i.nd he was stag- 
gered to find that the women were los- 
ing an average of fourteen hours each 
per week, bringing the actual averave 
time worked by each down to thirty-nine 
hours. and he said, ‘Oh, this won’t do; 
we will let the women come an hour 
later in the mornings, and we will Jet 
them go an hour earlier in the evenings.” 
making twelve hours a week reduction. 

“So he made the hours forty-one a 
week, and then he found that the lost 
time averaged one hour per woman pei 
week; therefore, they were making forty 
hours, instead of thirty-nine, as prev:- 
ously. But he found, in addition, that in 
the forty hours that they now worked— 
this was after deducting lost time—he 
had an increase in the output of the week 
of 44 per cent. 

“Government reports repeat over and 
over again, from definite experiments, 
that in a reasonable number of hours the 
human being turns out its maximum out- 
put. Fatigue the human being one day, 
let the man or woman come fatigued to 
work the following day, and so on, and 
after two or three days the output goes 
goes down, down, down, and is continu- 
ally falling. 

“ Let the human being work no harder 
every day than the body can accomplish 

















without fatigue, and he or she will come 
again fresh the next day; and the output 
will increase and increase. And it has 
been found that the increased output by 
working a reasonable number of hours 
varied, according to the industry, from 
50 per cent. to 120 per cent., and the 59 
per cent., it will be seen, agrees very 
nearly with the figures given in the 
above record. Therefore it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine that, with two shifts 
working six hours each shift, the output 
might go up 33 1-3 per cent. per hour, 
and so give the same output in a thirty- 
six-hour week as previously in a forty- 
eight-hour week.” 

Lord Leverhulme seeks to impress 
upon his countrymen that the Americans 
are on the right road toward industria) 
progress on account of their tendency to 
shorten hours of labor. He points out 
that Samuel Gompers, the American 
labor leader, said that the workman in 
the United States abandoned. the “ fal- 
lacy of restriction of output thirty years 
ago”—which, the Englishman notes, 
was about the period when the British 
workman first began to adopt exten- 
sively restriction of output. Since 1886, 
he continues, there has been a steady 
rise in the production per head of the 
workers in the United States and an 
equally steady reduction in the produc- 
tion per head of workers in the United 
Kingdom, with. the result, as shown by 
a recent census of production, that of 
the 7,000,000 workers in Great Britain, 
4,000,000 were engaged in trades yield- 
ing’a net annual increased value of only 
£75 to £100 per head over the value of 
the material used, while in most of the 
principal industries in the United States 
the output per worker averaged from 
three to five times that amount. 

Commenting further on Mr. Gompers’s 
declaration that no restriction has been 
placed on output by labor in the United 
States for thirty years, Lord Lever- 
hulme says: 

“ Well, I can say that I have been to 
America, and found a man in charge of 
five lathes. I remember asking, when I 
got back, why a man should not look 
after five lathes here, and I was told 
the union rules were against it. That is 
a mistake. I do not want you to believe 
that I think the unions are not doing 
good work according to their lights. I 
have never met a trade union officia! yet 
who has not impressed me with his sin- 
cerity in desiring to do the best for his 
members; but it is a mistaken policy, 
that is all. It is exactly the same as 
many mistakes on the side of the mas- 
ters; but they are both wrong.” 

Lord Leverhulme then quotes Samuel 
Gompers’s statement: “ We say to the 
employers: ‘ Bring in all the improved 
machinery and new tools you can find. 
We will help you to improve them still 
more, and we will get the utmost product 
out of them; but what we insist on is the 
limitation of hours of labor for the in- 
dividual to eight’”—and he promptly 
goes Gompers one better by declaring: 

“This might be my speech if yuu take 
the eight and put it at six. It is ex- 
actly what I am preaching. I believe 
in England we are ripe for a six-hour 
day in many industries. I have had 


experience of eight hours for twenty- . 


five years. The same type of people 
who say that six hours is impossible 
said eight hours was’ impossible, said 
that ten hours was impossible, and that 
twelve hours was impossible, and so on 
at each stage of reduction from a four- 
teen-hour to the eight-hour day, so that 
i am not made despondent by the fact 
that I am told it is impossible.” 

He quotes further from Gompers’s re= 
marks to employers of labor: 

“Work two shifts if you please, or 
work your machinery all round the 
twenty-four hours if you like, with three 
shifts, and we will agree, but we insist 
on the normal working day with full 
physical effort. We will not agree to 
that overwork, producing the effect of 
overfatigue, which destroys the maxi- 
mum of production, undermines the 
health of the individual worker, and de- 
stroys his capacity for full industrial 
effort.’” 
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This Lord Leverhulme again caps with 
these words: 

“That is almost word for word what 
I have said except for the eight instead 
of six. We want higher wages, shorter 
hours, a larger production of everything, 
so that we can get a cheaper cost. 
Without that cHeaper cost we have no 
fundsto pay higher wages. Higher 
wages are merely a shadow unless you 
have lower costs giving increased pur- 
chasing power with the higher wages; 
and I believe with that and with shorter 
hours we can realize all that we are 
striving for.” 


Centennial of Sailors’ 


Y a centennial celebration on the 
B lower east side on June 20 New 
York will be reminded of the his- 
tory of a church in which once 
the wealth and fashion of New Yorx 
worshipped, while their negro slaves 
made their religious devotions in a gal- 
lery set apart for them, a church which 
later became a mission for seamen and 
in late years has been the centre of some 
active social settlement work. 

It is the Church of the Sea and Land, 
originally the Market Street Church, at 
Market and Henry Streets. It is the sec- 
ond oldest church building in New York, 
St. Paul’s Chapel, at Broadway and 
Fulton Street, being the only one that 
antedates it. 

The ground on which the church 
stands is part of the old Rutgers farm, 
and it was in the Rutgers orchard, on a 
spot adjacent to the site of the church, 
that the British hanged Nathan Hale. 
Not far away stood the Rutgers mansion, 
where the leading men and women of 
the time gathered in the last years of the 
eighteenth and the first years of the 
nineteenth centuries. Here was given a 
brilliant reception for George Washing- 
ton, and Lafayette was entertained there 
in a manner which he described as 
“ princely.” 

The old stone church looks today much 
as it did a century ago. There are the 
same old hand-hewn oak timbers in the 
ceiling, the pew doors still swing on 
the hand-made hinges placed on them a 
hundred years ago, and still there are 


_the slave galleries in which the servants 


of New York’s best families of a century 
ago sat while their masters occupied the 
pews below. 

The church at first and for fifty years 
of the Reformed Protestant Dutch de- 
nomination ‘was known as the Market 
Street Church. During the last fifty 
years it has been a mission of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Among the eighteen pastors who have 





He quotes these figures as further 
props to his arguments: 

In 1886 the output of a certain class 
of worker in the United Kingdom was 
312 units; in 1906 it had dropped to 275; 
in 1912, the last recorded year before 
the war, it had fallen to 244—a drop of 
68 units in twenty-six years. In the 
United States the output per worker in 
1886 was 400 units; in 1906 it was 596; 
in 1912 it was 600—a rise of 200 units. 
The output also rose during the same 
period in Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada, so that Lord Leverhulme is 
forced to the conclusion that, of the Eng- 
lish-speaking races all over the world, 


occupied its pulpit have been men of 
national prominence and wide influence, 
notably Dr. Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, 
who served as pastor from 1853 to 1860. 
Robert McBurney, the moving spirit of 
the Y. M. C. A. for thirty years, was 
trained in this church. 

Years before the Market Street 
Church had lost its wealthy members 
through emigration northward the 
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Church of the Sea and Land, at Market and Henry Streets, 100 Years Old, 
June 20, 1919. 


Pian of Port Sunlight, the Model Village Founded by Lord Levernuime. 


only the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom have fallen behind in production per 
head. 


He reminds his countrymen how © 


Venice, Spain, and Holland each lost pre- 
dominance in world trade through mis- 
takes in policy, until at last Great Brit- 
ain rose to commercial pre-eminence, 
and gives his countrymen this warning: 
“We are now at the crossroads, and 
have to consider carefully what way we 
take, or the pré-eminent position of Brit- 
ish manufacturers, and the pre-eminent 
position of the workers, and of interest 
in them may pass from our hands to 
those of other and more alert nations.” 


Church 


church had begun missionary work in 
the nearby district, which then ranked as 
the toughest in New York and one of the 
worst in the world. It was the notorious 
“Five Points,” where Charles Dickens 
on tour of America eighty years ago 
found “all that is loathsome, drooping, 
and decayed.” 

It was in 1864 that the church became 
a mission for seamen. = 
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A EMOTE” 


You'll never get there in that thing.” 











hots. Signal Corps. LU. S. A 

Cher Ami, the biggest Hero of Them All. 

Who Carried a Message of Relief for 

“ Lest Battalion ™ and Had His Leg Shot 
Away on Another Mission. 


BUNCH of war heroes arrived in 
A Washington the other day un- 
noticed by the public. These are 
; the army carrier pigeons with 
individual records on the other side in 
carrying messages from the front to 
headquarters. They bear marks of the 
shot and shell. One is minus an eye; 
another hops around on one leg. 

At the head of the list of the ten most 
distinguished birds is Cher Ami. Through 
an interpreter he submitted to an inter- 
view: 

“ Everybody knows, of course,” said 
the pigeon hero, “about the Lost Bat- 
talion, 308th Infantry, 77th Division, 
how they were cut off in the Bois de 
Beuge, surrounded by the Huns. The 
pigeons are not called upon until 
every other means of communication has 
been tried and has failed. Every one was 
tried—in vain—that day until it was 
my turn. They wrote the message on 
thin tissue paper, folded it into a small 
wad, and inserted it in the aluminium 


Wounded Hero Birds 


holder attached to my right leg. Then I 
was off. I climbed the air right away, 
for the Germans had specially trained 
sharpshooters to bring us down. As I 
straightened out for headquarters there 
was an awful roar; it seemed that the 
whole German Army was focusing on 
me. But they never touched me. In less 
than a half hour I had reached my loft 
at headquarters. As I flew into my cage 
an electric button gave the warning, and 
a few moments later they were taking 
the message off my leg that meant relief 
for the ‘ Lost Battalion.’ ” 

Here Cher Ami looked down to where 
his leg was—missing, and, as if divining 
the question of the interviewer, re- 
sponded: 

“No, that wasn’t where I lost my leg. 
That happened when I carried thc news 
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Ten Hero Birds: Upper Row, Left End, Spike; Next, President Wilson. 
Lower Row, Left End, The Poilu; Next, Cher Ami. 


back that the Americans had crossed the 
Meuse. 

“TI don’t want to knock the airplanes. 
They have their place. But when an air- 
plane is struck it comes down, but when 
we are struck we don’t come down. 

“That was what saved the message I 
bore last Oct. 27. I was sent up from 
Grand Pré at 2:35 in the afternoon. The 
air was full of shrapnel and machine- 
gun bullets. Just after I started, up 
about 100 feet, something struck me. A 
pain shot through my breast and leg; I 
faltered; I know my pigeoneer, watching 
me, thought I was coming down. But 
I pulled myself together with one idea 
in my head—home first, whatever hap- 
pened afterward! 

“TI had -forty kilometers to cover. A 
cloud of phosgene gas enveloped me; I 
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All Carried Messages of Im- 


portance Under Trying Conditions, and Are Now in Washington. 








managed to get through. At last Ram- 
pont—home—hove into view. I had cov- 
ered the forty kilometres in twenty-five 
minutes, but the minute I landed I was 
all in, from loss of blood. I did not know 
till afterward that the bullet had pierced 
my breastbone and that my leg had been 
shot away and was hanging only by the 
ligaments. But at the end of these, six 
inches from my body, was the message. 

“There are other hero birds. There 
is President Wilson. He carried fifty 
messages, but lost an eye in the end and 
is on the retired list. Then there is 
Spike. Spike carried fifty-four mes- 
sages without being touched. The Poilu 
is another. He did his great stunt 
on Nov. 7. A keen-eyed American offi- 
cer saw a German ammunition train 
moving up to the rear. Poilu was se- 
lected to carry the news to one of our 
batteries, so that the train could be 
shelled. The Poilu was hit soon after 
he arose; reeling, with flesh and feath- 
ers on his head and neck torn into shreds, 
the pigeon drove on; the message was 
delivered and the ammunition train de- 
stroyed. 

“And Lord Adelaide made his fame 
in the St. Mihiel drive and increased . 
it in the Meuse-Argonne battle. He 
seemed to bear a charmed life, until 
a piece of shrapnel found him, but with 
feathers all bloody he made his objec- 
tive with the message he was carrying. 
Petite Rosette was especially commended 
by the commanding general of the 3d 
Corps. U.S. A. bore messages from the 
extreme advance post of the. 3d Corps, 
containing news that Hill 287 had been 
captured.” . 
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The Signal Corps in the 


Great War 


The Wires It Operated Would Have Five Times Girdled the Earth and Losses in Action 
Ranked in Proportion Next to Those of the Infantry 


By Major Gen. A. W. GREELY, United 
States Army. 
S far as America was concerned, the 
A striking feature of the great war 
was the prompt and efficient, util- 
ization in the army of the civilian 
industrial experts, men thoroughly fa- 
mi_iar with the latest advances of science 
and their practical application. The Sig- 
nal Corps was second to no other body 
in filling its ranks with such experts. In 
its operations with the American Expe- 
ditionary Force, the corps was fortu- 
nately free from the unfavorable condi- 
tions with which it_had faced the Span- 
ish-American war. 

In 1898—an electrical age, be it re- 
membered, of cables, telegraphs, and 
telephones—the military authorities, ig- 
noring electricity, organized an army of 
250,000 with absolutely no modern means 
of communication, providing neither ¢all 
bell nor cable, telegraph nor te'ephone. 
The Chief Signal Office of the army, 
facing a foreign war with $800 in funds 
and a personnel of fifty-seven, was 
forced personally to appeal to Congress, 
from which he speedily obtained through 
special legislation a war corps and money 
for field operations in Cuba and the 
Philippines. That extended app ication 
of electricity to war, the first in military 
history, was phenomenally successfu', 
and marked an epoch in the progress of 
military science. It located Cervera’s 
missing fleet, it brought the White 
‘House within ten minutes of the south 
coast of Cuba, and it was the factor that 
initiated the Santiago campaign and thus 
ended the war. 

Until the opening of the world war the 
law governing the regular army restrict- 
ed this vital electrical service, not to 
trained permanent experts, but to offi- 
vers temporarily detai'ed without exami- 
nation from the artillery, cava ry, and in- 
fantry. Such a policy forecast failure in 
war, which the wonderful professional 
men from our civil_life averted. 

Of the fifty-four regular officers at 
the beginning of the war not one out of 
three could be considered as in any way 
expert in electricity or in modern com- 
munications. The civilian volunteers 
saved the credit of America as an elec- 
trical nution. Necessarily confusion, de- 
lay, and lessened efficiency marked a 
hasty increase in the personnel from 
1,500 to 205,000. The Aviation Corps, 
now happily separated from the Signal 
Corps, would have taxed in its organiza- 
tion equipment, evolution, training, and 


This Peaceful-Looking Scene Is Not What It Séems. 


direction two Napoleons, one of adminis- 
trative genius, the other of generalship. 
This article is silent as to aviation work. 
Unprecedented in war, or even in peace 
time, considered statistics convey no ade- 
quate idea of the evolution and extent of 
operations of the American Expedition- 
ary Force. No army was ever so well 
provided with electric means of commu- 
nication. The entire system comprised 
126,000 miles of wire lines alone, which 
would have more than five times encir- 
cled+the earth. No less than 39,000 miles 
were on the fighting fronts, which fact 
gives a vague vision of the extent of the 
army lines. Apart from telephone work 
in battle and an enormous radio business, 
the Signal Corps handled nearly thirty- 
five million messages by wire. It maia- 
tained 15,448 regular offices, (’phone, 
radio, and telegraph,) of which 3,251 
were with the fighting commands. A 
four-conductor cable laid across the 
Channel brought every American canton- 
ment in England in direct touch with 
General Pershing. At the date of the 
armistice the signal force in France num- 
bered 33,504,.and more than three- 
fourths of these were on duty with the 
fighting divisions. In the corps were 233 
American women who did most efficient 
service in the liaison work with the 
French. The brilliant success of this 
work is due to General Edgar Russel, 
Chief Signal Officer, A. E. F., and his 
able assistant, General George S. Gibbs, 
both of the regular establishment. The 
equipment was American almost entirely, 
and the. vexatious and difficult work of 
supply in critical periods, when piteous 
and urgent appeals for haste were cabled 
by General Pershing, was most efficient- 
ly carried on-by the volunteer work of 
Genera]:C. McK. Saltzmann, although he 
was an officer of the Aviation Corps. 
The changed conditions of warfare 
have necessitated alteration and exten- 
sion of methods of military communica- 
tions, and required modifications in 
equipment and novel devices for field 
operations. Indeed, such were the mul- 
tiplicity of duties, variety of equipment 
and complexity of operation as to render 
it impossible for even the most highly 
trained officer to perform efficiently 
every kind of work. Not more than one 
officer in ten was so broadly trained as 
to make him suitable for even general 
interchangeability of command. There 
were nine classes of duties where the 
work could be done efficiently by spe- 
cialists only: Submarine cables, cipher 





codes, goniometry, laboratory research, 
interception, listening-in, meteorology, 
photography, and radio service. The 
more important deserve brief notice at 
least. 

The necessity of secrecy in military 
orders is evident; all messages as to: lo- 
cation and movement of troops and sup- 
plies were forwarded in cipher. Changes 
in cipher codes are rare, but an Ameri- 
can code book having been stolen hy a 
German spy the army code was changeu 
in the expeditionary force withir u rin- 
gle day. It is more than possibje that 
our code was known to the Germana. but 
it is absolutely certain that their cude 
was known to our experts. Whicn the 
great offensive was planned by the Ger- 
mans, they considered it of special im- 
portance to change their cipher, and a 
new code was put into opeiation on 
March 11. Two days later a Signal Corps 
man picked up a code message from the 
enemy’s lines. The receiving German 
operator asked that the message be re- 
peated in the old code, which was done. 
This put our forces in possession cf, the 
new code before it was well established 
in use by the enemy. 

Telegraphic and telephunic messages 
by overhead wires in the rear and 
through deeply buried cables in the fight- 
ing areas were the usual methods of 
communication during the trench period 
of the war. For field service these means 
were often supplemented or supplanted 
by radio telegraphy. The immense as 
well as the dangerous work of maintain- 
ing field communications during an ad- 
vance is plain from a report of Captain 
Cameron, Signal Corps. He states that 
during the advance of the 1st Division 
in the Soissons salient in Foch’s first 
counteroffensive of July 18, 1918, his 
telephonic lines of 300 yards’ front were 
interrupted by artillery fire in one day 
by 350 separate breaks. one in every four 
minutes. Waterproof radio sets were 
then devised by Signal Corps engineers. 
which were so simple and strong as to 
fajl into that army class known as “ Ax 
proof and fool proof.” The rear set 
worked up to 100 miles, the intermediate 
to 20 miles, and the tiny trench set, 
weighing thirty pounds, from 1 to 3 
miles. The trench set was usually car- 
ried on a man’s back over the top. Es- 
tablished in a shell hole or other shel- 
tered spot, it could open up communica- 
tin within five minutes. 


On the radio systems very largely de- 
pended co-operative work between the 





Signal Corps Photo. 
The Men Are Repairing Disrupted Wires onthe Aire River, Within Gun 
Range and Sight of Grand Pre, Ardennes, Strongly Hcld by the Germans. 


airplanes and the artillery in connection 
with the indirect fire system, introduced 
into the American Army through the 
Signal Corps. Operated by men and offi- 
cers drawn from the American electric, 
telegraph, and telephone organizations, 
the radio service of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces was the most remark- 
able exposition of practical electricity 
that any army has ever known. It lo- 
cated hostile objectives and concentrated 
artillery fire thereon, it detected hostile 


military movements, it intercepted and - \” 


decoded cipher messages, and it discov- 
ered the position of all German head- 
quarters. In the great battles it enabled 


our commanders to control and direct - 


units engaged, and to obtain from them 
exact information as to the very centre- 
of fierce fighting. © 

On observing troops or important ob- 


“The Enemy Is Listening-in—-Beware of 
the Telephone.” 
Warning Poster, Found in a Captured 
German Telephone Dugout-Office. 


jectives within range of our guns, the 
scouting airplanes immediately informed 
by radio the artillery commander, giv- 
ing information which made the fire ef- 
fective. In such work the airplane usu- 
ally had a transmitter only, and the 
artillery station a receiver. During night 
or in stormy weather radio devices, at 
base station, were able to pilot home 
the scouting planes. 

The division of interception replaced 
largely the system of scouts and spies. 
It consisted of twelve officers and 402 
men, all carefully selected experts, 
skilled in electricity, familiar with codes 
and thorough masters of the German 
language, classical, military, and trench- 
slang. Its six well-located sections de- 
voted their efforts to the difficult task 
of intercepting everything sent electri- 
cally by the enemy, and of enforcing 
methods that should safeguard our own 
communications. Each section adhered 
closely to its specific line of work. The 
first section copied all messages from 
the German ground radio station, noting 
especially the call letter and signature; 
the second handled radiograms between 
hostile airplanes and their home sta- 
tions; the third followed goniometrical- 
ly the German airplanes; the fourth 
supervised and guarded the work of ou: 
own radio stations; the fifth goniomet- 
rically located the enemy’s radio sta- 
tions; and the sixth copied all German . 
messages sent by telephone or by T. P. 
S. (Earth telegraphy.) 

Intercepting work was rarely possible 
at a greater distance than five miles, 
and the apparatus for this purpose had 
to be set up in No Man’s Land, not in- 
frequently within a few yards of the 
outposts of a vigilant enemy. These 
message collectors consisted either of 
wire loops installed parallel to the 
enemy’s lines, or of copper meshes» or 
metallic rods buried near the German 
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trenches. Wires extended back from 
these installations to our base station, 
where vacuum-tube amplifiers so 
strengthened the feeblest currents that 
the German messages were clearly 
audible. The setting up of such equip- 
ments, necessarily made at night, was 2 
most hazardous adventure, which caused 
the death or maiming of scores of 
heroic volunteers of the Signal Corps, 
but volunteers for these incursions into 
No Man’s Land were never lacking. 
Some perished through flares of star- 
rockets, which brought on a shower of 
machine-gun bullets or the dead'y bar- 
rage, generally German but at times 
American. Others when wounded met a 
lingering death by thirst or starvation 
in the labyrinth of shell holes and other 
craters, while some were killed outright 
as they sought entrance through or exit 
from the gaps in the enemy’s wire en- 
tanglement. 

The deadly accuracy of artillery and 
machine-gun fire has caused changes in 
methods of obtaining military informa- 
tion. Scouting has yielded pace to 
electricity. The Signal Corps by listen- 
ing in obtained its information from the 
planes in the sky, the telephones in dug- 
outs, the telegrams of T. P. S. (earth 
wires) and the radios at the German 
~tations. 

Captain Blatterman reports that dis- 
aster was once averted by fistening in 
on a German airplane at a point where 
the enemy dominated the air. The Ger- 
man aviator hovering over our troops 
reported by radio to his chief that Amer- 
ican forces were entering a certain for- 
est and asked that drum-fire be di- 
rected thereon. The Signal Corps oper- 
ator immediately informed the division 
commander to withdraw the troops pre- 
vious to a fearful shower of gas and 
high explosives shells, which plowed 
up the whole forest. 

The most striking and va‘uable in- 
stance of the extent and accuracy of the 
information gained by the listening-in 
division was that connected with the at- 
tack on the St. Mihiel salient. Reports 
from certain sources caused the Intelli- 
gence Department of the A. E. F. to be- 
lieve that evacuation was in progress, 
and in such case an infantry attack with- 
out heavy artillery support was under 
consideration. Most fortunately the night 
before the attack the Signal Corps defi- 
nitely located such a number of German 
radio stations in the salient as proved 
that it was strongly held. The reports 
indicated that the enemy’s force con- 
sisted of ten divisions; in fact there 
were eleven. Subsequent’y the alert 
listeners-in caught, three hours in ad- 
vance of the movement, messages out- 
tining plans for the German counterat- 
tack. 

The problem of determining by elec- 
tricity the location of the German divi- 
sion and other high headquarters was 
solved by the Signal Corps. It was done 
by locating the radio stations. Specially 
trained men of the interception force be- 
came expert in this work, which was 
done by goniometry, (angle measure.) 
Through the use of the goniometer, the 
angular direction of incoming radio 
waves was very closely determined. Two 
American operators, working at consider- 
able distance apart from each other, 
would independently fix the location of a 
checked station; the two determinations 
fixed its positions with accuracy. All 
such hostile radio stations of the enemy 
were plotted on the military maps at 
headquarters, and the number and char- 
acter of messages sent and received by 
a station indicated whether it was an im- 
portant headquarters. 

Beyond doubt, the enemy’s listening-in 
experts acquired definite and important 
information as to our plans and move- 
ments. It is a Signal Corps story that a 
telephone message was sent saying 
that “Pete Dink wished to talk with 
Grizzly Bear.” A listening German broke 
in, saying in Continental Morse code: 
“Why don’t you say Traub and Bullard 
instead of Grizzly Bear and Petee Dink? 
Anyway, Bullard is down the line at a 
conference.” The German Staff fully 
understood the situation as shown by a 
poster—here reproduced—captured in 
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Camoufilaged Telephone System in Front Line Trenches—An Old Culvert Used. 


one of their telephone dugouts. It con- 
tained the warning, “Caution to tele- 
phone operators; the enemy are listening 
with their detectors.” Consequently it 
was diamond cut diamond, and the Sig- 
nal Corps was not second in this contest 
of wits. 

To secure absolute secrecy against Ger- 
man _listeners-in, the Signal Corps de- 
vised the buzzer-phone, wherein a cur- 
rent of low. potentiality was used and the 
message, in dots and dashes, read tele- 


- graphically. It was essential to use a 


return wire, as under such conditions 
messages could not be robbed by induc- 
tion. 

Non-electric signals were by flags, 
bombs, f'ares, lights, &c., and pigeon 
post. When all other methods failed 
runners were used. gcnerally under con- 
ditions of greatest hazard and in the 
midst of vigorous fighting. Thousands 
of carrier pigeons were trained and used. 
It is claimed that Spike, a bird connected 
with the fights of the 77th Division, has 
the record of war messages—fifty-two 
delivered. 

The best American electrical instru- 
ments were utilized immediately in 
France, but realizing that much was to 
be learned and improved Genera! Russel 
opened a laboratory under American ex- 
perts. No imvention, however promis- 
ing, was made in quantity until tested 
out rigorously at the front. Among 


Quebec, 


By EDITH ISOBEL THAIN. 

E news of prohibition’s defeat in 

the Province of Quebec sets one 

thinking. One does not need the 
mantle of Elijah nor the gift of prophecy 
to foresee the impending consequences of 
the recent voting there. 

Quebec is a beautiful province. with 
varied and picturesque scenery, several 
fine cities, besides many interesting 
towns and villages, and a climate which 
grows increasingly more clement, as one 
regards it in the light of recent events. 

As Summer resorts Newport and Bar 
Harbor are going to be outclassed, and 
in the Winter Palm Beach will yield its 


palms. The yachting in the Gulf of St. 


Lawrence is very tolerable, and Winter 
sports are going to be far more fash- 
ionable next January and February than 
sea bathing in Florida. 

It is going to be as hard in the near 
future to find a house, an apartment, or 
a room in a hotel in the Province of 
Quebec as it has been in the immediate 
past in New York City or in Washing- 
ton. The night life of New York and 
Chicago and other American cities is 
about to migrate. If I knew the first 
thing about the hotel business I should 
go at once and engage a Summer hotel, 
no matter how humble, ramshackle, or 
primitive, pending the erection of a 
great fireproof all the year around hos- 


many triumphs of the Signal Corps en- 
gineers the most valuable were a tank 
radio set, two-way radio set, listening- 
in equipment, two-way T. P. S. (earth 
telegraph) and gun-sighting lighting de- 
vice, 

The work of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force was in large degree made 
of permanent record by the photogra- 
phers. Over seventy-three miles of actual 
war moving-picture films were made, 
much within the fighting areas. More 
than twenty-four thousand stil! nega- 
tives were made, of which the accom- 
panying illustrations are examples. 

The best of instruments and equip- 
ment are of little use in war unless in 
the hands of brave and efficient men. 
The efficiency of the men of the Signa! 
Corps was recognized by General Persh- 
ing in conferring the Distinguished 
Service Medal on General Edgar Russel 
in these words: “The Signal Corps 
stands out in France as one of the mas- 
terful accomplishments of the A. E. F. 
and to Genera! Russel is due the ercdit 
for its organization.” The officers and 
men of the corps displayed the bravery 
which was usual to the American Army. 

Constant communication of command- 
ers with their fighting advances was oc- 
casionally secured in the allied armies, 
but with the A. E. F. it was the rule. 

The Signal Corps went over the top 
with the infantry and opened its outpost 


the Oasis 


telry, with myriads of small low-ceilinged 
rooms, not forgetting the baths, and 
should devote some study to prices. 

And then the theatres! Certainly any 
marager worthy of the name is already 
planning his Montreal headquarters. 

And the restaurants and the caba- 
rets!— 

The holiday capital of North America 
is about to shift. 

Montreal is quite as easily reached 
from the West or even the Far West as 
New York. The vacationer with a week 
or ten days of large and elegant leisure 
and a little extra pocket money is going 
to find Toronto or Quebec more hos- 
pitable, so to speak. 

And, after all, Montreal is but ten 
hours away from New York City. No 
doubt some enterprising railway head is 
already: planning to cut that schedule. 
An early, a late, and a very prosperous 
season is undoubtedly opening for the 

It would be interesting to know some 
details of the campaign, what arguments, 
for instance, were powerful enough to 
influence the action of sentiment hereto- 
fore local option. The result of these 
elections undoubtedly has surprised the 
prohibition advocates, who have long 
pointed to?the Province of Quebec with 
pride as territory already won. 





or radio stations in shell-craters or on 
the ‘line of the-_furthest advance, re- 
gardiess of danger. Sergeants Mottern 
and Nelson, Corporal de Rum and others 
were killed under such hazardous ex- 
posure. At times they even outpaced 
the infantry. When Vaux was capturcd 
the Signal Corps first entered the town. 
Ordered to open station on the enemy’s 
wires, a signal man entered the nearest 
dugout, where he found nine Germans 
preparing to evacuate. He told them 
he had come to put in a te’ephone, to 
which they naturally objected, and a fist 
fight began. Hearing one man speak 
in Polish, the American soldier, a Pole 
by birth, appea'ed to his former coun- 
tryman for aid. There were five Poles 
in the party, and finally our man 
emerged in triumph from the dugout; 
his telephone was broken, but he had 
nine prisoners—five Poles and four Gc r- 
mans. 


Examples of such disregard of danger 
explain the excessive mortality in the 
Signal Corps, a noncombatant body, 
which lost—ki'led, wounded, and miss- 
ing—1,331. Data compiled for three 
months’ fighting shows that the Signal 
Corps lost a greater percentage than 
any other arm of the service, line or 
staff, except the infantry. Specially 
heroic gallantry on the part of Signal 
Corps men was recognized by the award 
of fifty Distinguished Service Crosses 
for acts similar to the following three: 
Sergeant. John E. Lamb, Company C, 

107th Field Signal Battalion. For 
extraordinary heroism in action near 
Juvigny, north of Soissons, France, 
Aug. 28-Sept. 4, 1918. When heavy 
shelling and machine-gun fire de- 
stroyed telephone communication, 
Sergeant Lamb, without orders and 
upon his own initiative, went out 
and __ repeatedly patrolled the line, 
making repairs and re-establishing 
communication. Thereafter he con- 
tinued to patrol the lines, constantly 
improving connections and placing 
the line in protected places. He 
worked indefatigably day and night 
during a period of seven days, and 
refused to rest or seek a place of 
safety while he could find work to 
do. When he saw the body of his 
brother, who had. been killed in ac- 
tion, he did not falter, but remained 
on duty as before. He was finally 
forced to go to a hoxpital by reason 
of complete exhaustion. By his 
bravery and devotion to duty he so 
distinguished himself as to become 
the object of admiration by brother 
officers and soldiers. 

Sergeant, Ist C’ass, Virgil C. Mottern, 
Company C, 105th Field Signal Bat- 
talion, (D. S. C., posthumous.) For 
extraordinary heroism in action near 
Mazinghien, France, Oct. 19, 1915. 
He lost his life while personally lay- 
ing a telephone line over exceedingly 
dangerous ground, under continuous 
artillery fire which caused a great 
loss among the runners. He at- 
tempted the laying of. this line in 
erder to give his men a rest in a 
place of safety. 

Corporal Howard D. de Rum, Company 
_C, 102d Field Signal Battalion. For 
extraordinary heroism in action near 
Ronssoy, France, Sept. 29, 1918. 
Corporal de Rum accompanied the 
first attacking wave, stringing tele- 
phone lines ynder terrific enemy 
fire, even after being advised by the 
signal officer to seek shelter, cour- 
ageously maintaining communica- 
tion until he was killed. 

Portions of Pershing’s letter of Feb. 
19, 1919, reads: 

“The Signal Corps work stands out 
as one of the great accomp!ishments of 
the A. E. F.—the wise planning and 
bold execution with the splendid techni- 
cal qualities of thousands of men from 
the great electrical enterprises of Amer- 
ica. It is a striking example of the wis- 
dom of placing highly skilled technical 
men in the places where their experience 
will tell the most. The field signal 
battalions, despite serious losses in bat- 
tle, accomplished their work, and with- 
out their faithful and brilliant efforts 
and the communications which they in- 
stalled, operated and maintained the suc- 
cess of our armies could not have been 
attained.” 

Thus America, militarily unprepared, 
has successfully met Germany’s utmost 
endeavors in electricity applied to war, 
as she has along other lines of scientific 
devices and equipment. 
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Saving 22 Million Bushels of Wheat 


Attention to Little Matters Like the Teeth of the Thrashing Machine Meant $45,000,000 
Gained on Last Year’s Crop 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
NE of these days when Russia 
wakes up from her nightmare of 
disorder, she will use the ex- 
perience of the United States in 
handling wheat to exp!ain where and how 
Bolshevism’s ideals jumped the track of 
safety and sanity. She will point out to 
Russia’s democrats that the United 
States as well as Bolshevist Russia tried 
nationalization of wheat control, but, be- 
cause of ditferent ways of doing it, na- 
tionalization in America made too little 
go around and saved a surplus for Rus- 
sia’s neighbors, while in Russia it al- 
iowed plenty to rot at the very thresh- 
old of starving cities. 

In America nationalization brought 
millions of acres into cultivation. In 
Russia it threw millions of acres out of 
cultivation or into reduced cultivation. 

In Russia co-operation did not work 
because it scorned individual initiative 
and voluntary team play, whereas in 
America co-operation did work because 
it made individual initiative and volun- 
tary team p'ay easy. 

In fact, nationalization of our wheat 
control has worked so easily since 1917 
that most of us have failed to realize 
that we have it. Yet for nearly two 
years we have had a national wheat 
buyer, wheat shipper, wheat seller a'ways 
on the job, capitalized for $150,000,000 
ot our money, borrowing on our credit as 
high as $380,000,000 at one time, keeping 
stores of wheat and flour on the sea- 
board ready to meet emergency calls 
from starving Europe, and generally 
representing our determination to keep 
the world in bread. 

This nationalized buyer we have called 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion. President Wilson has asked it to 
continue next year and has named its 
President, Julius H. Barnes, as Wheat 
Director for making good our guarantee 
ot “ $2.26 at Chicago ” to wheat growers, 
which means at the farm about $2.06 a 
bushel. 

The work of this nationalized “ wheat 
man” and “wheat traffic cop” illus- 
trates in a thousand ways the advantage 
of using all available machinery when 
seeking reforms instead of ignoring it 
and abusing it as Russia did. And of the 
Grain Corporation's efforts to be strong 
itself by first mobilizing the strength of 
wheat growers and handlers, none teaches 
the lesson of co-operation better than 
does the thravhermen’s thrift school 
which, in 1918, saved over 22,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 

This saving, worth over $45,000,000, 
was made in one thousand counties by 
thirty-two wheat-growing States. To ef- 
fect it cost Uncle Sam or his Grain Cor- 
poration $72,000. The saving of 22,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat meant not mere- 
ly $45,000,000 on the farm for buying 

t biles, farm imp! ts, stock, bet- 
ter houses, reading matter, and educa- 
tion, but 5,000,000 more barrels of flour 
for a starving world. 

Without that 22,000,000 bushels of 
wheat we could not have succored Poland. 
It is many times more than all the seed 
wheat needed by Rumania. More than 
enough to keep Armenia in bread for 
one year. It is more wheat than. was 
needed by the entire allied army in 
France from Chateau-Thierry to the 
armistice. 

Nor are the estimates of 22,000,000 
bushels, 5,000,000 barrels of flour, and 
$45,000,000 wild guesses where the wish 
is father to the thought. If the amount 
saved is correctly cstimated, we know 
the dollar estimate is right, for it was 
all guaranteed at “$2.26 at Chicago.” 
The quantity estimates are based upon 
actual tests, which for the machines 
actually tested were as accurate as 





counting grains, This is the way it 
worked. 

It is thrashing day.- The machine is set. 
The neighbors are in to help. The 
“women folks” are busy in the kitchen 
making ready the best dinner that va- 
riety, skill, and competitive spirit can 
prepare. The whistle blows. The farmer 
is hovering near the grain spout to see 
the big, fat grains that spell profit. The 
hum-hum-hum starts and this music is 
sweeter to wheat areas than any other 
music. The dust and straw begin to 
“ register” determination when a big 
blanket about 18 by 24 feet is laid over 
at one side and the stacker is lowered so 
as to spout its burden of straw and dust 
around this blanket. 

No one has time to watch the blanket 
but the “ Government experts,” who have 
a “bug” about waste-and have been 
preaching “ mobilize thrashermen to save 
wheat,” holding county institutes, and 
distributing circulars of caution. 

Who cares for waste when wheat is 
pouring out by bushelfuls? Everybody 
sticks to his job, scarcely noticing that 
the stacker spout has been swung back 
from the foreign blanket to the orthodox 
straw pile. Where the’experts go nobody 
cares until— 

The machine suddenly stops. The ex- 
perts report that after carefully getting 
all the wheat off the blanket and screen- 
ing it they gathered eleven pints while 
the machine was delivering two and a 
half bushels, or eighty pints. Nearly one 
pint in seven going out with the straw 
and dust! Nearly one bushel in seven 
lost after all the trouble of raising it! 

, ~ 
Nearly one barrel of flour in seven never 
ground though a world is crying for 
bread. Two hundred and forty-one dol- 
lars wasted in one day on one farm by 
the bad mastication of one thrashing ma- 
chine. 

Well, it isn’t necessary to argue. The 
machine doesn’t start again until the 
teeth are tightened. the sieves are fixed, 
and the feeders shove the bundles in side 
by side the right way instead of helter 
skelter. Again the blanket. Again the 
stacker pours its straw and dust until 
two and a half bushels have come out of 
the right place. Again the blanket’s con- 
tents are thrashed and sieved and its 
wheat measured. Less than one pint in- 
stead of eleven! Keep it up all day for 
375 times 2% bushels, or until the 938 
bushels of a fyll day’s thrashing, and 
you have ten pints x 375 = 3,750 pints 
= 117 bushels saved in one day, and 117 
bushels worth $2.06 at the farm means 
$241 saved. 

Of course not a!l tests showed such 





huge waste. But in 156 first tests in 
North Dakota fourteen showed from 2 to 
4 per cent. waste. This was cut down 
until the average saving per. day per ma- 
chine was about eleven bushels, or $23. 
The largest loss of thirty-six bushels to 
the machine was reduced to nine bushels 
out of 938 a day, which made a saving 
of twenty-nine bushels, or about $60 on 
one machine. In South Dakota the aver- 
age saving per day_per machine was 
thirteen bushels, and one machine 
stopped wasting $110. In Montana the 
average saving was fifteen bushels, or 
over $30, and one machine stopped wast- 
ing $82 a day. 

From raking along the shock rows 
after the wheat had gone to the ma- 
chine a test in Wisconsin showed a sav- 
ing of six bushe's, or over $12 per acre. 
By providing a canvas under the feeder 
and giving a thorough cleaning up after- 
ward, a general saving of about four 
bushels to every one hundred thrashed 
was made, Nebraska reporting five bush- 
els to one hundred bushels. For an Okla- 
homa county, 144 farms showed a saving 
of 573 bushels in clean-ups alone. 

In thrashing 2,000 acres, one farm 
in North Dakota reports a saving of 700 
bushels by the use of tight-bottom bundle 
wagons. 

The beauty of this colossal saving is 
that the motive for continuing it does 
rot depend upon war. Once having 
learned that by just taking simple steps 
like filling up cracks in wagons, putting 
canvas sheets under the machines, pick- 
ing up and raking behind the wagons, 
tightening bolts, and repairing sieves, 
they can save wheat by the million bush- 
els, it should be easy for our wheat 
growers to remember this lesson even 
when wheat goes back below a dollar a 
bushel. As one county officer wrote, he 
consid>red the teaching done by this 
thrashermen’'s thrift school more im- 
portant than the saving. Eight States 
saved as much as a million bushels each: 


Bushels. 
eee a ee 8,000,000 
ee, ee OE eee 2,500, 
North Dakota ............... 1,600,000 
South Dakota ............... 1,500, 
Oe een 1,386,000 
a ne 1,215,000 
Noebragkt .oi66605066cesewa cess 1,012,000. 
Minnesota ................... ,000,000 


Four other States, Montana, Michigan, 
Wshington, and Colorado, saved between 
500,000 and 700,000 bushels each: Five 
others, Missouri, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
North Carolina, and Ohio, saved from 
100.000 to 400,000 each. Multiply the 
rumber of bushels saved by two, and 
you get the number of dollars kept by 
these different States in farmers’ hands 


Tte Right Way io Feed a Thrasking Mactine. Bundles Lying Side by Side Follow- 
iag Each Orber in One Continuous Stream. 
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which, without this thrashermen’s thrift 
school, ‘would, the farmers themselves 
say, have gone to waste. 

In dollars the saving is three times the 
capital endowment of the famous Carne- 
gie Foundation and nearly sixty times 
its annual yield; one and one-half times 
the original endowment of the Rockefel- 
ler General Education Board and thirty 
times its annual yield; nine times the 
total income of the $100,000,000 Rocke- 
feller Foundation. More than New York 
City spends on teaching for 800,000 chil- 
dren 200 days a year, nearly ten times as 
much as all the public normal schools in 
the country spend each year ip training 
teachers, and vastly more than the total 
annual taxes of all the wheat States for 
their State universities. 

And it only cost $72,000 besides the 
voluntary time which the army of 
thrashermen, county food administrators, 
and agents of manufacturers spent con- 
ducting and attending schools. 

“ Mobilize thrashermen to save wheat ” 
was the slogan of this educational cam- 
paign. It began several months before 
the harvest. One thousand county com- 
mittees were organized in thirty-two 
wheat States. County headquarters 
were opened and kept accessible at all 
times to farmers and_ thrashermen. 
Owners of thrashing machines were lo- 
cated and their help used in discovering 
what machines needed repairs and where 
thrashing outfits, expert help, coal or 
machine parts were lacking, County in- 
stitutes or State meetings were held. 
Twelve hundred thrashermen gathered 
for an institute at Aberdeen, S. ‘D., and 
8,500 of Iowa’s 10,000 thrashermen at- 
tended county schools. 

The itinerant teachers and trainers 
were themselves trained at a voluntary 


~-school in Indianapolis. Only elementary 


lessons like these were taught: “ Avoid 
thrashing when grain is tough, damp, or 
unripe. Rake the field clean. Don’t al- 
low grain to leak on the ground around 
and under the thrasher. Tighten up the 
bolts. Adjust the teeth. Keep the sepa- 
rator cylinders up-to speed and properly 
adjusted to the blower.” 

After it was all over, letters and tele- 
grams were sent to the teacher in chief 


_ and organizer, Captain Kenneth D. He- 


quembourg; whose official title was Chief 
of the Grain Thrashing Division. Big 
manufacturers of thrashing machines 
said that they felt the results by the calls 
for machine parts which were so nu- 
merous that it was necessary to cut down 
the production of new machines. From 
South Dakota a comment read: “The 
farmers’ take off their hats to the 
thrashermen’s schools. This is one of the 
cases where instead of wasting 50 cents 
in spending a- dollar the Government 
spends almost nothing in South Dakota 
and gets almost miraculous results—no 
less than $3,000,000.” 

And it all came about not from years 
of propaganda by national societies, not 
from advice by great universities and 
scientists, not as a “demand” by farm- 
ers for the fruit of their toil, but as a 
proposal of a former army Captain who 
was not even a farmer made to a na- 
tionalized representative of wheat eat- 
ers, the present Wheat Director, who 
welcomed suggestions according to their 
merit rather than their source. 

This present bumper crop, which may 
yet prove too short for the world’s needs, 
is to be harvested without the help of 
wheatfield thrift schools except as 
thrashermen and farmers remember last 
year’s lessons and each in his own in- 
terest works to save every possible 
bushel of wheat. Fortunately it is not 
yet too late to caution grain-growing dis- 
tricts that they are in danger of losing 
$100,000,000 this year by small but eas- 
ilv prevented leaks. 
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Frank Luke: 


German Balloons Were His Quarry and He 
Was the First American Flier to Win the 
Congressional Medal of Honor 


SETURNING regiments and divi- 
R sions of the American Awny over- 

seas have flooded the co umas 

of the newspapers with stories 
of the men who from Chateau-Thierry 
through St. Mihiel to the Argonne shared 
in the great drive which, in spite of the 
urmistice, has set the Hun back behind 
the Rhine. Infantry, artillery, machine 
gunners, engineers-——each have furnished 
their heroes and had their record writ- 
ten large and fair. efore that—before 
the regiments and the divisions began to 
com’ home—there had been a food of 
individua' heroes—aces of the air—men 
who had driven down in flames a spec- 
tacular number of enemy planes. But 
the histories of the regiments and divi- 
sions and the epics of the aces as well 
have failed somehow to make it clear 
that a certain photograph taken on a 
certain day over Thiaumont, let us say, 
made that famous St. Mihiel advance a 
problem in known instead of 1 problem 
in unknown quantities, and they have 
usually neglected to mention that the 
man who took the photograph was one 
of two in an airplane dropping out of 
the clouds between two hostile formations 
of Fokkers, and that afterward the air- 
plane came in riddled like a sieve—but 
with the photograph. That was one 
business of airplanes. - 

Their only other business more danger- 
ous was the destruction of German ob- 
servation balloons in the midst of a pro- 
tective barrage of anti-aircraft shells, 
machine-gun bullets, and flaming onions. 
The cuality of this job was indicated by 
the German practice of crediting with 
two victories every pilot who strafed a 
balloon. No wonder balloon strafing was 
the chosen occupation of the man whose 
career was the most meteoric amcng all 
the rapid careers of our own and the 
allied armies—the first flying officer 
to get the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
That man was Frank Luke, Jr., 
whose official credit was eighteen Hun 
balioons and planes in seventeen days, 
and the end of that meteroic career is set 
down in the paper signed by fourteen 
of the inhabitants of Murvaux and 
vrinted on this page. 


Luke came from Phoenix, Ariz. He 
was 20 years old when he entered the 
service. He was trained at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, at Rockwell Field, at Is- 
soudun and at Cazeaux, in France; joined 
the 27th Aero Squadron near Chateau- 
Thierry late in July, 1918; had an in- 
satiable appetite for flying, defied all 
rules of formation and safety in the air, 
and was very curious about machine 
guns and what they could do with in- 
cendiary bullets. At first, because he 
was impatient of discipline and habitu- 
ally got lost from his flight when it 
went out in formation, the idea got about 
that he was afraid. Subsequently that 
idea was very thoroughly abandoned. . 

Perhaps nobody is better able to tell 
the truth atout Luke than the man who 
commanded his squadron in the fighting 
in which he took so brilliant a part. That 
man, Harold E. Hartney, now a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel and Chief of Gunnery in the 
Air Service, describes his first impres- 
sion of him as that of “a youth keen 
and aquiline, blue-eyed and fair, with 
a strong jaw and hair brushed back 
from a broad, high forehead.” 

“On Aug. 16, 1918,” says Colonel 
Hartney, “the First Pursuit Group, in- 
cluding the 27th Aero Squadron, was 
onerating on the Chateau-Thierry sec- 
tor. The enemy at this time continued, 
in order to prevent allied reconnoisance 
of the area. to maintain heavy barrages 
of pursuit planes over the territory which 
he was evacuating. 

“ Lieutenant Luke felt that if he could 





Seventeen 


get across the opposing lines unobserved 
and far enough, he would be able to take 
the enemy formations unaware and 
swoop down upon the unsuspecting rear 
man, shoot him down and get away in 
sufety. Accordingly one day he went 
off on his own at great altitude and 
crossed over into enemy territory. 
Far below him he spied an enemy forma- 
tion of six machines dropping down to 
land on their own aerodrome. Perfectly 
aware of the odds against him, he 
swooped from 15,000 feet to 3,000 feet in 
one long dive, speeding at app1oximately 
200 miles an hour, closed in on the rear 
man, and from a distance of no more than 
twenty yards sent him crashing down. 

“ The enemy formation had been taken 
completely by surprise. Before they 
could realize what had happened or en- 
gage Luke in combat the latter dropped 
to an elevation of less than 400 feet, and, 
zigzagging, made his way home, dodging 
anti-aircraft fire and machine-gun nests 
until he crossed the lines. By then he was 
completely out of gasoline and was com- 
pelled to make a forced landing near the 
front line. He had seen the enemy ma- 
chine crash to earth, but was unable to 
give the location, and therefore he could 
not get from eyewitnesses on the ground 
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To: Chief Air Service, A. E. F. 


of this aviater. 


THE END OF THE CHAPTER 


From: Graves Registration Officer, Neufchateau, Area No. 1. 


Subject: Grave, Unknown American Aviatcr. 


1. Units of this Service have located the grave of an unknown ariator, 
killed on Sunday, Sept. 28, 1918, in the village of Murvauc, (Meuse.) 

2. From the inspection of the grave and interview held with inhabitants 
of the tewn the following information was learned in regard to the heroism ° 
Any assistance you can furnish us that will enable us to 


Jan. 3, 1919. 


properly identify this bcdy will be greatly appreciated. The following might 
assist ycu in gaining for us this information: Repcrted as having light hair, 
young, of medium height and heavy stature. Reported by the inhabitants that 
previous to being killed this man brought down three German balloons, two 
German planes, and dropped hand bombs, killed eleven German soldiers and 
wounding a number of others. He was wounded himzelf in the shoulder, and 
evidently had to make a forced landing, and upon landing opened fire with his 
automatic and fought until he was killed. It is also reported that the Germans 
tock his shoes, leggins, and money, leaving his grare unmarked. 
Chester E. Staten, Capt. of Infantry, G. R. S. Officer. 
Affidavit. 

The undersigned, living in the town of Murvaux, Department of the 
Meuse, certify to have seen, on the 29th day of September, 1918, toward even- 
ing, an American aviator, followed by an escadrille of Germans, in the direc- 
tion of Liny, near Dun, (Meuse,) descend suddenly and vertically toward the 
earth, then straighten out close to the ground, and flew in the direction of the 
Briers Farm, near Doulcon, where he found a German captive balloon, which 
he burned. Following this he flew toward Milly, (Meuse,) where he found 
ancther balloon, which he also burned, in spite of an incessant fire directed 
against his machine. There he was apparently wcunded by a shot fired from 
rapid-fire cannon. From there he came back over Murvaus, and still with 
his machine gun killed six German soldiers and wounded many more. 

Follcwing this he landed and got out of his machine, undcubtedly to quench 
his thirst at a nearby stream. He had gone some fifty yards, when, seeing 
the German come tcward him, still-had the strength to draw his revolver to 
defend himself, and a moment after fell dead, following a serious wound re- 
ceived in the chest. 

Certify equally to have seen the German commandant of the village refuse 
to have straw placed in the cart earrying the dead aviator to the village 
cemete:y. This same officer drove away some women bringing a sheet to serve 
as a shroud for the hero, and said, kicking the bedy: “ Get that out of my way 
as quick as possible.” . 

The next day the Germans took away the airplane, and the inhabitants 
also saw another American aviator fly very lew over the town, apparently 
locking for the disappeared aviater. 

Signatures of the fcllewing inhabitants: 

Perton, Rene Colin, Auguste Cuny, Henry Gustare, Eugene Coline, 
Odile Patoche, Richard Victor, Valentin Garra, Gustave Garra, Leon 
Henry, Cortlae Delbart, Gabriel Didier, Camille Phillip. 

The undersigned themselves placed the bcdy of the aviator on the wagon 

and conducted it to the cemetery. 
Cortlae Delbart. 
Seen for legalization of signature placed above: 

Marvaux, January 15, 1919. The Mayor, AUGUSTE GARRE. 
[Seal of Marvauz.] 


Voliner Nicholas. 
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Second Lieut. Frank Luke, Jr. 


the confirmation required to make the 
victory official. 

“ Sept. 12, 1918, was the opening date 
of the St. Mihiel offensive. Luke's 
squadron concealed themselves on an old 
French aerodrome, ‘camouflaged their 
positions and awaited with impatience 
zero hour. The day opened with low 
clouds scudding across the sky, weather 
that under normal circumstances would 
be considered hopelessly unfit for flying. 
However, Luke went into the air at 
dawn, and crossed the enemy lines be- 
fore daylight had been able to conceal the 
flashes of terrific gun fire that spurted 
that morning over the field. He scoured 
the whole front in search of enemy ba! 
loons and airplanes, but without success, 
until far to the south and east he 
observed one German balloon operating 
on the extreme right of the American 
sector and on a portion of the line al- 
lotted to other aviation units. 

“Luke determined the exact position 
of this balloon and returning to his aero- 
drome learned that it had already that 
day been attacked repeatedly by other 
American and French pilots without suc- 
cess and was causing great damage by 
directing enfilading fire on our advanc- 
ing troops. He volunteered to destroy 
the balloon and flew away with his fly- 
ing partner, First Lieutenant Fritz 
Wehner. Ground observers reported that 
at 8:19 A. M. Luke dropped out of the 
clouds, surprised the balloon, and on his 
second dive shot it down in flames. 
This was Luke’s first experience with 
a balloon gun—a gun designed to fire 
a heavy incendiary bullet. On his first 
dive the gun jammed and his other ma- 
chine gun served chiefly to stir the 
whole anti-aircraft system into double 
activity. Luke repeated his manoeuvre, 
and in the face of escorting enemy ma- 
chines succeeded in igniting the big gas 
bag. Again he made his way home at 
low altitude, but no sooner had he gained 
his own side of the line than a connect- 
ing rod in his engine broke and he was 
forced down. Landing his machine safely 
near a friendly observation balloon, he 
received written confirmation of his vic- 
tory. 

“On Sept. 14 Luke got his second 


( Continued on Page 15) 
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Magna Charta of Childhood 


Representatives of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Serbia, Italy, and Japan Are Joined With 
Americans in Evolving an International System of Child Welfare 


By WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


OR the first time in history the 
K children’s magna charta is being 
drafted. At the request of the 
President of the United States, 
men and women from America and from 
many nations associated with us in war 
have been called together to pool their 
experience and their wisdom in this great 
undertaking. Throughout the breadth of 
this land a series of conferences is now 
-in progress. Out of these deliberations 
the great charter of childhood is ex- 
pected to emerge. 

Under the leadership of Miss Julia 
Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, representa- 
tives of six foreign nations are consult- 
ing with leading American authorities in 
order that statesmen may deal rightly 
with all children. One after another 
many of the great cities of this country 
are being visited. From these peripa- 
tetic discussions are being wrested prin- 
ciples which may assure a sturdier citi- 
zenry among al! free nations. The pur- 
pose of this venture was first of all to 
place at the service of the United States 
the lessons which the world-had wrung 
from the bitterness of the war. Already, 
however, material has been accumulated 
which ought to lay the basis for a new 
international opinion in matters affect- 
ing children. 

Before the war it seemed possible for 
statesmen to ignore the existence of 
children. What happened to the millions 
of young people of every great nation 
was, prior to August, 1914, of slight in- 
tetest to Governments. Before the 
great war, it is perhaps safe to say that 
no Cabinet meeting of any great power 
had at any time devoted its full atten- 
tion to the national problems raised by 
the very existence of children. Local 
and State authorities, it is true, planned 
more or less well for the education of 
the many, for the support of the pauper 
few, and for the segregation of those 
considered dangerous. But statesmen 
had small enthusiasm for such things. 
In that complacent epoch which ended 
less than five years ago, national re- 
sponsibility for children, like so many 
other of the ob igations of civilized Gov- 
ernments, was ignored. 

Every Government knows now that 
such neglect is no longer compatible with 
national safety either in war or in peace. 
Military mobilization and the great test 
of industrial efficiency during the war 
revealed weaknesses appallingly vast. 
Neglect, it was perceived, was silently 
doing damage hardly less great than en- 
emy invasion. Because of this realiza- 
tion, and not because of any new-found 
tenderness for children, Governments 
generally have begun to give serious 
thought to childhood. That is the mood 
which lies behind the effort now being 
made through the Children’s Bureau to 
formulate those standards of health, of 
nurture, of education, and of protection 
against premature labor which possibly 
every Government ought to assure to 
every child. 

In the United States there are proba- 
bly 35,000,000 children. What public in- 
terest have we as a nation in this great 
section of the population? What public 
responsibility ought to be assumed? 
What principles should govern the rear- 
ing of all children if the United States 
is to attain a full measure of national 
success? These are some of the ques- 
tions which are being considered by lead- 
ers of America aided by relevant advice 
from the experiences of other peoples. 
The replies, which have not yet been 
formally crystallized, are none the less 
already sufficiently clear. 

First of all, the great consensus of 
testimony is to the effect that in the 
public interest the nation should increas- 





ingly strive to assure every child the 
same degree of health, of wholesome: up- 
bringing, of education, and of protection 
against harmful employment which the 
most able parents now give their own 
offspring. The overwhelming burden of 
opinion seems to be that not until every 
one of the 35,000,000 children of Amer- 
ica is reared as well as wise families 
care for their own can this nation be 
said to have done its duty. 

The most striking articles of the creed 
now being evolved propose certain mini- 
mum standards which should be met by 
all the children before they begin life’s 
work and during-their first years in in- 
dustry. The frank demand that child 
labor should -be considered from the 
standpoint of what is good for the na- 
tion and not from the traditional position 
of the requirements of industry underlies 
all that is suggested. That comes down 
to saying that the welfare of children 
viewed as future citizens of this republic 
rather than the prosperity of any par- 
ticular business or even industry is the 
true touchstone. 

In detail it is proposed that no child 


under sixteen be permitted in any occu- . as 


pation. Exceptions are made only to 
allow the employment of children during 
vacation periods in agriculture and in 
domestic service. But equally important 
is the absolute prohibition of children in 
certain dangerous employments. Thus 
Dean D. L. Edsall of the Harvard Medical 
School reported that certain of his studies 
had shown that work increased sickness 
among children. Among a certain 100 
children who entered employment at the 


. Harris & Ewing. 
Miss L. E. Carter, Belgian Delcgats, Was 
in Charge of a Girls’ School at 
Brussels Throughout the War. 


age of 14 years, twenty-two cases of 
iNness were reported during their last 
school year, whi'e during the first year 
of the work the same children reported 
forty-one cases of illness serious enough 
to keep them in bed. 

Age alone is moreover a poor test of 
whether the future citizen is ripe for 
work. Following somewhat the sugges- 
tion of the great education act by means 
of which Herbert A. L. Fisher, the pres- 
ent Minister of Education, hopes to shove 
Great Britain a long step forward, it is 
proposed that all children between the 
ages of seven and eighteen be required to 
attend school for nine months a year 
either upon full or part time. Those 
children between sixteen and cightcen 


who have completed the eighth grade 
and who are legally employed should be 
required to attend day continuation 
schools eight hours weekly. Those, how- 
ever, who have not graduated from the 
so-called ger r hool hould con- 
tinue full time at school until they are 
18 years old. Finally, it is urged that 
children be not permitted to go to work 
until they have been examined by public 
health physicians and found to be physi- 
cally fit for work. 

Other kindred standards, including one 
holding that the wages paid children be- 
yond the stage of learners be at least 
equal to the minimum essential to the 
“necessary cost of proper living,” are 
offered. 

But the protection of children against 
the known evil of employment which will 
stunt their development as citizens of a 
self-governing republic is only a part of 





any program which p'ans for the well-... 


being of the nation. After all, the great- 
est of all national losses is that of the 
infancy of the country. Poverty and 
disease, ignorance and neglect, silently 
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Harris & Ewing. 
Sir Arthur Newsholme, Late Chief Medi- 
cal Officer of the Local Government 
Board, Leading Authority on 
Child Welfare. 


accumulate losses beside which even the 
invasions of barbaric hordes seem less 
horrbile. The first work of any peopie 
having a statesmanlike concern about 
child life consists, therefore, in assuring 
to all parents, not merely to the pros- 
perous and to the well informed, that 
their children will be safely born. Ac- 
cordingly a set of principles, designed to 
safeguard the lives and the health of 
women during childbirth and of their off- 
spring, has been drawn up and is now 
being discussed throughout the country. 

The point of view of the average 
woman confronted by this great crisis 
was set forth eloquently by Mrs. Eleanor 
Barton of England. Mrs. Barton was 
the spokeswoman of the Woman’s Co- 
operative Guild. This organization of 
some $2,000 wives of British working- 
men has been largely influential in the 
passage of the acts of Parliament which 
provide maternity benefits for mothers 
and also public nursing for mothers and 
children. The standard of civilization at- 
tained by mothers is the standard of the 
race. In order to raise the standard of 
the race women must first be given a 
better opportunity, Mrs. Barton argued. 
A grant of family endowments, after the 


fashion of the wartime separation allow- 
ances, the British leader has insisted, is 
necessary if those conditions are to be 
remédied which make the proper rearing 
_of children in many a poverty-stricken 
home now impossible. 

Out of the preliminary discussions at 
Washington a health code for mothers 
and children was thus formulated. In 
essence this would establish maternity 
centres and hospitals with public nurs- 
ing. By such machinery, recommended to 
the States and to the nations, the wanton 
loss of the lives of women and of their 
infants might be vastly reduced. Furth- 
er, an extensive code by the application 
of which lives of hundreds of thousands 
of ‘children might be salvaged is being 
written. This is being founded upon the 





Mrs. Eleanor Barton, Representative of 
Women’s Co-operative Guild of 
Great Britain. 


best scientific data attainable. The road 
to health is being charted clearly. 

Finally there is that great group of 
children, the poor, the physically or the 
mentally handicapped, and those who for 
one reason or another get into trouble. 
They, also, must be thought of, if Amer- 
ica and if the world plans justice for its 
young and a safe prosperity for itself. 
A few years ago President Roosevelt 
called a national conference to deal with 
the needs of these abnormal children. 
Out of that so-called “ White House Con- 
ference” came a report which has de- 
termined the lines along which social 
work in this country has developed. The 
international conferences now in prog- 
ress continue the undertaking begun 
under the administration of Colonel 
Roosevelt. 
effort is the endeavor to create the 
kind of home life for abnormal 
children which is the birthright of 
the average youngster._ All the sci- 
ence and a’! the wealth necessary should, 
it is urged, be used to prevent the wast- 
age of this potential man and woman 
power. Poverty should never be allowed 
to destroy a home, because the welfare 
of this nation suffers when the least of 
its children is degraded. 

A notable group of Americans and of 
representatives from other nations are 
taking part in the discussions by means 
of which this great charter of childhood 
is being built. Japan, Belgium, Serbia; 
France, Italy, Great Britain, and Canada 
have pooled their wisdom in this com- 
mon cause. 


The heart of this new— 
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Lithographs by C. R. W. Nevinson 





“Dawn at Southwark,” from an Original Lithograpi by C. R. W. Nevinson. 


Nevinson that have reached this 
_country in small numbers will be 
especially interested in the exhibition of 
his later things now open at the Keppel 
Galleries. These are lithographs, for 
the most part, and are constructed in 
precisely the same way as the earlier 
work, but the public hardly can be ex- 
pected to realize this, since there is the 
same difference in the outer aspect of 
the early work and the late as exists be- 
tween a building in its skeleton state and 
the same building with its walls and 
decorative detail added to its framework. 
For example, in one of the more ab- 
stract drawings in the present collection 
a sky is built up as a dome by means of 
clearly defined planes. In other draw- 
ings definition of these planes is omitted 
and the sky dome has a unified appear- 
ance, but the artist has seen his planes 
in his mental vision of the dome as clear- 
ly as the spectator sees them in the first 
drawing. He simply has passed from his 
early phase of revealing his construct- 
ive processes to the possibly more human 
phase of showing his creation completed. 
All the work is built upon a logical 
plan that underlies its apparent realism. 
and the initiated observer may see in the 
ifnocent study called “ The Return from 
the Trenches,” and showing a mass of 
men driving like a wedge over the road 
that stretches before them, constructive 
lines that describe the form of a shell 
driven from its gun, these lines re- 
peated and repeated until one has the 
sensation that would be given by seeing 
a succession of driven shells, and this 
sensation is intensified by other lines 
meeting at a sharper ang'e and reversing 
the direction of the shell lines. Other 
lines of direction in bayonets, &c., are 
repeated in groups of three, azain inten- 
sifying the senses of movement. This, of 
course, is more or less true of all art 
that has intel'ectual value, but construc- 
tion of this rigidly’‘abstract kind has not 
for many years been a characteristic of 
artistic composition, the linear frame- 
work having largely been confined to the 
static architecture of the design. 
The scientific construction of move- 


HOSE who recal¥ certain Cubist 
and Futurist works by C. R. W. 
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ment is a problem that has occupied the 
stronger minds of the modernist schools 


almost exclusively, as it ix a problem 
asking for all that one has of mental 
force. Where an artist wins through 


and can use his very hard-won knowl- 
edge as a basis for the kind of art that 
will seem to the general public not a 
new and dangerous country, but the 
familiar land of old pleasures and old 
pain in which they need not struggle for 
understanding but are free to accept the 
emotion communicated, something has 
been done that will have far-reaching 
results. 

There is, however, no harm in under- 
standing what one can of an artist’s 
way of thinking and his reason for doing 
what often seems arbitrary to the un- 
instructed. Many an observer, for in- 
stance, would look with interest at the 
magnificent lithograph of a wave, nobler 
than the famous wave of Hokusai, more 
intense than the Courbet and Whistler 
waves, and wonder why Mr. Nevinson’s 
method has greater power to suggest the 
energy of motion than the methods used 
by these masters. It does not occur to 
such an observer that the background 
against which the curving mass of water 
lifts its vast bulk has anything to do 
with it. We of the public are not apt to 
think much about backgrounds as _ be- 
longing to the significance of a com- 
position. But observe.this background. 
It is not a bit of flat or doming sky. 
It is filled with curved lines that repeat 
and extend those of the wave. In studio 
vocabulary these are called “ force lines,” 
probably because they do give greater 
force to the impression of movement, be- 
cause they carry on and intensify it, 
because they suggest the continuance of 
the movement beyond the limits of the 
defined gesture or action. Of course, 
such a method can be made mechanical 
as is the case with all methods, it can 
be academic and check instead of stimu- 
lating vitality, but when it is used as 
Mr. Nevinson uses it we get from it that 
sense of energy as “ Eternal Delight,” 
which Blake never tired of apostro- 
phizing and also of embodying—with a 
less adequate science—in his own work. 
be death to this 


would 


Surplusage 


Fic. and Abroad 


(On Exhibition at the Keppe! Galleries.) 


sensation of energy which ve get from 
Mr. Nevinson’s drawings ux from those 
of the very different Blake, and freedom 


from all unnecessary detail ix one of the 
fundamental characteristics of these 
compositions. Here again, however, come- 


in the difference between the bol. re- 
straint of mastery and the timid pro- 
hibitions of an uncertain mind. 
lute mind of a creative artist never ts 
abashed by the multitude of possibilities 
from which to choose; never under any 
circumstances makes the mistake of 
sweeping away the significant together 
with the insignificant in order to be on 
the safe side. There is no surplusage in 
these compositions—that ix almost too 
obvious to be said; but neither is there 
poverty. In a number of the subjects the 
medium has been used with the most 
penetrating appreciation of its resources. 

One of the stateliest of the lithographs 
is called “ The Port.” In it the artist has 
shown the gradual recession of the planes 
of the water toward a shining horizon. 
The darks of the foreground, the darks 
of the ship in port, the lights playing on 
the water, are placed with exquisite 
rightness, and the result is a most 
subtle effect of depth, devendent not 
upon a few inleading lines and not upon 
what is—or once was—called “ atmos- 
pheric perspective,” but upon everything 
in the picture, every topch upon the 
stone. In the lovely lithograph called 
“ Dawn at Southwark ” the motion of the 
boat is given with unusual success, and 
the silvery quality of the atmosphere in 
the early morning light adds delicacy and 
sensitiveness to the force of the drawing. 

The artist works directly upon the 
stone, not for the sound of the thing in 
the ears of the technical purists, but be- 
cause he thus can put in his lights instead 
of leaving them out. When you draw 
with the black chalk alone all your marks 
are dark marks, and the parts you wish 
to have light you must leave untouched. 
But when you draw with both chalk and 
scraper you can scratch your lights with 
as nervous and positive a touch as you 
have at your command. Very slight study 
of these scraped lithographs in compari- 
sen with others in which the scraper is 


he rese- 





not used shows the essence of the differ- 

ence. Perhaps the print becomes. some- 

thing of a mezzotint in the process, but 
it is made to say something that cannot 
be said by the other method. 

In one of the more important litho- 
graphs in the exhibition, important not 
only in matter of size.and in technical 
excellence, but in the wide scope of the 
effects attempted and achieved, the artist 
has taken a rainy day in Oxford Street, 
London—or some other street, it doesn’t 
matter—and made of its raised umbrel- 
las, its downpour of rain, its white faces 
under the dark domes of the umbrellas, 
its artificial lights in the street, a com- 
position in which Renoir’s method of 
composing with light and the method of 
the Cubists of composing with lines and 
flat planes are brilliantly combined. 

There are other lithographs in which 
men are seen at work upon mechanical 
tasks, and here again is true originality 
in the point of view. Most artists con- 
cerned with subjects drawn from the 
activities of the laborer draw the man 
as man and the machine as machine, with 
a curiously disintegrated effect. Mr. 
Nevinson in these subjects emphasizes 
the unity of the man with his machine 
while he is at work. Without destroying 
or even compromising the human sem- 
blance of the worker, he manages to em- 
phasize all the angularities and imper- 
sonalities that make you think of the 
laborer and his machine as one during 
their association in the performance of 
a given task. Metaphysically and aes- 
thetically, the point of view is illuminat- 
ing. 

It is difficult to write of the exhibition 
without giving a certain weight to the 
history of the artist, which in this case 
is a part of the stirring and interesting 
history of the world war. His name is 
Christopher Richard Wynne Nevinson, 
and he is 30 years old. Before the 
war he was a leader in the Futurist 
movement associated with Marinetti. In 
1914, long before the introduction of 
compulsory service, he joined the colors 
as a motor mechanic and driver, work- 
ing along the French, British, and Bel- 
gian lines, between the coast and Ypres. 
Later he became attached to the French 
Army, and subse:,uently, owing to ill- 
health, worked as a hospital orderly in 
Dunkirk and London, and was invalided 
out of the army in January, 1916. 

Owing to the sensational and extraor- 
dinary success of his first war exhibition 
in October, 1916, he was created official 
artist to the British armies in the field. 
His official exhibition was opened by 
Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Informa- 
tion and member of the War Cabinet, 
in March, 1918. This exhibition made 
him the most discussed artist in the Brit- 
ish Isles, not only on account of the qual- 
ity and character of his work, but be- 
cause he stated the facts of the war 
without the slightest attempt to gloss 
over the inevitable horrors. Such gloss- 
ing he regards as a puerile effort to mis- 
lead the public and as an insult to the 
brave men who faced the utmost peri! 
of the front. Some of his pictures were 
removed by the censor from public view, 
however, though they already had been 
purchased by the trustees of the Im- 
perial War Museum. Having the sup- 
port both of the men out there and the 
officials of the Ministry of Information, 
he was sent to France in spite of the 
opposition of the censor authorities, who 
objected to the truth of his pictures. 

He was commissioned to paint a large 
mural decoration for the nation, entitled 
“The Harvest of Battle;” representing 
the dead and wounded and the prisoners 
carrying stretcher cases from the front 
line to the dressing station. He also was 
commissioned to paint five pictures for 
the Canadian War Memorials at Ottawa, 
and these are now on exhibition at the 
Royal Academy in London. The largest 
dea's with “ War in the Air,” the artist 
havir g painted his studies for it above 
the clouds, and over the enemy lines. 
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Painting War as a Soldier Sees It 


Nevinson Who Served as Private at the Front Says the Modern Artist 


HATEVER success I have had 
as a war artist has been be- 
cause I did not go to the war 


as an artist,” said C. R. W. 
Nevinson, whose work, and particular- 
ly his war pictures, are critically con- 
sidered on the preceding page. Mr. Nev- 
inson arrived in this countiy ve:y 1e- 
cently. One critic of conservative cast 
of mind called his work “the most av- 
thoritative and cencentrated utterance 
on the war in the history of painting.” 
And another said that a print by him 
was one of the finest lithographs of 
modern times. 

The ertist is just thirty and is a son of 
H. W. Nevinson, the well-known author 
and war correspondent. He talked of his 
experiences as he stood surrounded by 
his pictures on exhibition at the Keppei 
Galleries, in East Forty-first Street. 

“The war was a pageant at first,” he 
said. “It was a great adventure. My 
pictures of that period and those of 
other artists show this. We painted men 
on the march, emphasized the human 
side of war. 

“That soon changed. War became a 
norror. I saw men brought in who had 
lain for two weeks without even first 
dressing for their wounds. By Christmas 





Was Ready for the Task 


uver my pictures I can date the whole 
war by reference to my emotions. 

“I began, like everybody else, to see 
war as a thing of mechanics, a tremen- 
dous machine. Men were just creatures 
of routine. Everybody. from Generals to 
privates, was just a clerk. This period 
might te called the period when the war 
machine was carrying on. 

“The last phase was the time of the 


great break-through which finally 
smashed the Germans. I saw it from 
the vicin‘ty of St. Quentir. This wes the 
period of the machine at work. It was 


fascinating to watch the war machire 
crunch through. In fact, it was so fas- 
cinating once that I went up too far to- 
ward the front, got caught in machine- 
gun fire, and was almost done for. 

“IT was often in front of the lines from 
the very beginning of the war. When 
Gencral Byng made his great attack on 
Cambrai in 1917 I was up in a plane over 
the enemy’s lires. We went right in 
through the Ge-man barrage and were 
attacked by a German plane. I was jot- 
ting down notes all the time. I made a 
point of doirg this, no matter how fright- 
ened or excited I was, and 1 found that 
the impression received during such mo- 
ments was so vivid that, even when I did 


“ Airplane.” 


of 1914 all the pageantry and adventure 
were dead and war had become a stink- 
ing, loathsome thing. 

“This feeling lasted for some time. 
Then came another change. Like other 
Englishmen, I suddenly found that I no 
longer noticed the human side of the war. 
I had become callous. I found that 
sloughing off a corpse was as easy as 
killing a fly. This period one might call 
the period of indifference. 

“Next came the period of routine. 
Everybody settled down to the war as the 
most natural thing in the world. All 
thought of peace died. Looking back 





not finish the work until a couple of 
months later, I could reconstruct the 
scene without difficulty. 

“I served with the Lovat Scots while 
I was a soldier and once spert an hour 
and a half in a shell hole far°ahead of 
the front line. I was alone with one 
other man, and the Germans got our 
range. It is awful when the shells are 
bursting around just you and another 
man and you wonder when you will be 
blown to pieces. 

“If I ever get out of this,’ I said to 
myself in. thdt shell hole, ‘I'll go back to 





London ad paint nudes in 2 studio the 
rest of my ‘ife. It’s safer.’ ° 

“TI went into the war as a private and 
was later attached to the French Army. 
I broke down three times. The last time 
I Fad acute theumatie fever and was 
given up for dead, but I recovered a d 
was definitely discharged. While I was 
a soldier all the sketching and painting 

I did was quite unofficial—in fact, I was 
forbidden to do it, but did just the same. 
It was only after my third breakdown 
that I became an official artist. 

“ After I returned to the front as an 
artist I got permission to go up jn a 
balloon during the great British attack 
on Greenland Hill, near Arras. When 
we were some distance up the officer in 
charge shouted to me: ‘Sit on the edge 
of the basket; we’re going to be shot 
down.’ I strapped on my“parachute and 
sat on the edge of the basket, while the 
German shells burst in the air above and 
below. 

“*T'll tell you when to jump,’ said the 
officer in charge. Thank God, he never 
did. If he had, 1 know I could not have 
found the courage to jump off that bal- 
loon into the air. But all the time I was 
making shorthand sketches. Much of my 
work was done under the most awful 
mental tension. It was the nastiest sort 
of job. It broke my health. 

“ Being a soldier is the greatest help 
to an artist. Most of the artists in this 
war went out as mere spectators. They 
were outsiders always. They tried to do 
nothing but the supreme moments—the 
great charge, for instance, with the offi- 
cers waving the men forward—but there 
is mighty little of supreme moments in 
modern war. 

“How long does it take to make a 
big attack? One day. How long to pre- 
pare it? Six months. I have tried to 
get at the meaning of those six months. 
They are what a soldier thinks about 
when he thinks about war. There is 
hardly any excitement in war. It is 
routine and dullness and mud. I always 
tried to get the soldier’s point of view. 


“The older artists couldn’t. They 
went at war in the old spirit. They 
showed the conquering hero. I showed 


war’s misery. And that, in the end, is 
the more dramatic. 

“It’s like real life. Courting a woman 
is what counts, not marrying her. Yet 
it is net the courting but the wedding 
that gets written up. So it is with war. 
The charge gets written up and painted 
—not the tuning up of the great machine 
that is behind the charge. 

“This war did not take the modern 
artist by surprise—it only knocked the 
old fellows, who were tied up to old 
ideals of art, off their feet. I think it 
can be said that modern artists have 
been at war since 1912. Everything in 
art was a_turmoil—everything was 





As the Artist Sees Himself. 


bursting—the whole talk among artists 
was of war. They were turning their 
attention to boxing and fighting of vari- 
ous sorts. They were in love with the 
glory of violence. They were-.dynamic, 
Bolshevistic, chaotic. 

“The intellectuals knew that war was 
coming ‘before business men and finan- 
ciers. Not only European artists, but 
Americans as well, were bitten with this 
cu-t of viognce. Everything was being 
destroyed; canons of art were every- 
where sacrificed. And when war ac- 
tua iy came, it found the modern artist 
equipped with a techniqaie perfectly well 
able to express war. 

“Some say that artists have lagged 
behind the war. I should say not! They 
were miles ahead of it. 

“They were all ready for the great 
machine that is modern war. For some 
time before the catastrophe artists had 
recognized the fact that an engine is an 
extremely beautiful thing and were try- 
ing to express its beauty. 

“ But now that art has had its orgy 
of violence there has been an abrupt re- 
action. The effect of the war has been 
to create among artists an extraordinary 
longing to get static again. Having been 
dynamic ever since 1912, they are now 
utterly tired of chaos. Having_ lived 
among scrap heaps, having seen miles of 
destruction day after day, month after 
month, year after year, they are longing 
for a complete change. 

“ We artists are sick of destruction in 
art. We want construction. So marked 
is this tendency becoming that there is 
actually a classical reaction among the 
modern French. They are going back to 
Ingres. ’ 

“When we do get static again it will 
be found that the terrible violence of 
the war has had an excellent effect. We 
shall te able to put into our work a 
meaning it didn’t have before. Too much 
attention was paid to sex in pre-war art. 
It was deemed the great adventure— 
witness the Yellow Book period. Some 
artists took account of nothing else. 

“But we have learned that there is 
much more. And we are going to 
show it.” \ 


Three Farms for One 


ISCUSSING the prob'em of land set- 
tlement, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his annval report says 

that America can provide for a much 
larger population in even’more favorable 
circumstances and grea‘er prosperity, 

“Intere:t in land for homes and 
farms,” he rays, “,increaces in the na- 
tion as the population grows. It has 
become more marked as the area of pub- 
lic land suitable and available for agri- 
culture has diminished. It is intensified 
at the prerent time by reason of the sug- 
gestion and desire that returned soldiers 
and others who may wish to secure farms 
shall have an opportunity to do so under 
suitable conditions. 

“That there is still room in the na- 
tion for many more people on farms is 
clear.. The United States proper con- 
tains about 1,900,000,000 acres of land, 


of which an-area of 1,140,000,000 acres, 
or 60 per.cent., is til'able. Approximate- 
ly 367.000,000 acres, or 32 per cent., of 
this was planted in crops in 1918. In 
other words, for every 100 acres now 
til'ed 300 acres may be utilized when the 
country is fully settled. Of course, much 
of the best land, especia'ly that most 
easily brought under cultivation and in 
reasonably easy reach of ‘arge con- 
suming centres, is in use, though much 
of it, possibly 85 per cent., is not yielding 
full returns. Extension of the farmed 
area will consequently be made with 
greater expense for clearing, prepara- 
tion. drainage, and irrigation, and for 
profitab!e operation will involve market- 
ing arrangements of a high degree of 
perfection and the discriminating se'ec- 
tion of creps having a relatively high 
unit value.” 
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France Re-energized from America 


Educator from the Other Side Finds in Emerson, in Roosevelt, and in Others Sources of 


By REGIS MICHAUD, 


Auther ot ** Anglo-Saxen Mystics and Real- 
ists ** and French Editer of Emer- 
son's Journals, Smith College. 


speak of French decadence was 

the fashion about 1900. “ Decay 
of France,” “Decline of France,” 

“Ts France on the verge of moral 
decay?” those and other similar head- 
lines could be read in American mag- 
azines at that period. That between 
1870 and 1900 France suffered from a 
moral “ malaise” is certain. The causes 
for it were political and social. The 
seeds of French decadence existed in the 
disillusion which followed Waterloo. One 
finds them growing in Balzac’s “Comédie 
humaine,” -in Stendhal’s “ Rouge et 
Noir” and Flaubert’s “ Education sen- 
timentale.” What was, after all, French 


decadence but a disease resulting from a 


lack of equilibrium between antagonistic 
forces, a conflict between the mental 
and sentimental debauchery of romanti- 
cism and the inertia forced on the will by 
a conservative and conventional society ? 
Lofty, impossible dreams had been cher- 
ished by French romanticists. And the 
answer, at the end of the quest, had been 
the “mal du siecle,” the boredom of 
Louis Philippe’s reign and the false 
gayety of the Second Empire. 

Every one of the romanticists had seen 
his dream end in a failure. To discover 
the northwestern passage, without even 
a boat or a sleigh, had been Chateau- 
briand’s ambition. Musset wanted to 
hear the pulse of the universe beat in the 
heart of fickle George Sand. Vigny had 
thought of becoming another Marcus 
Aurelius and died a discontented stoic. 
Honoré de Balzac embodies the tragedy 
of the period, with the strength in him 
of an Atlas and nothing to carry upon 
his shoulders except the dreary volumes 
of his “Comédie.” Gustave Flaubert 
had to play solitaire at Croisset and died 
as lonely and disillusioned as his Saint 
Antoine in the desert or Salammbé in 
her Carthaginian palace. French ro- 
manticism had proved a moral and intel- 
lectual bankruptcy, and France bore the 
stamp of that failure for many years to 
come. 

So, after all, the world did not pay. 
French society had nothing to offer to 
those intellectual athletes but a rope at 
a lamp post for Gérard de Nerval, the 
hospital for Verlaine, a “ rond-de-cuir ” 
in some “ ministere” for Guy de Mau- 
passant and Huysmans. Here was the 
secret of Baudelaire’s despair. 

“ As for me I would gladly come out 
Of a life in which action is not a sister 
to dreams.” 

French ‘society cared very little for ac- 
tion, (except for those “ actions ” which 
the French dictionary gives as synonyms 
to good and sound investments in the 
State “grand livre.”) As for dreams, 
Emma Bovary’s story had shown the 
tragedy of them. Then came the dis- 
aster of 1870, and the explosion of the 
“Commune.” France collapsed amidst 
her disillusions like the old Colonel of 
Alphonse Daudet on his balcony, when 
the Prussians entered Paris unaware. 
France was doomed. “ Dies irae, dies 
ila.” Suddenly awakened from their ar- 
tistic dreams by the cannonade of Mont- 
Valérien, Renan, Taine, the Goncourt 
brothers thought that they heard at last 
the tramping of the four horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. A bitter disillusion and a 
frightful blow. Had France retained 
enough ‘energy to rebuild her wrecked 
home? But who could speak of energy, 
after so many sneers and denials, after 
naturalistic novelists and poets had as- 
sumed Hartmann’s and Schopenhauer’s 
attitude on the utter “ néant” of exist- 
ence and the vanity of effort? Flaubert 
with a curse, Renan with a sneer, Anatole 


His Country’s Moral Revival 


Even the habit of action had been for- 
gotten. Then began that sad twilight 
and critical period between 1885. and 
1900. Invaded by dilettanti, amateurs, 
cynics, mystics, social or national-ener- 
gists, and what not, how could France 
find a will or a way in that pande- 
monium of isms? : 

Then it was, in the year 1894, that Paul 
Bourget, himself the historian of French 
decadence in “les Essais de psychologie 
contemporaine” and “le Disciple,” 
bought his passage for our shores and 
came to this country, beyond the Atlantic, 
to consult Uncle Sam on the moral “ ma- 
laise” of France. France’s request to 
America will be found clearly stated in 
the preface to “Outre-Mer.” Was the 
democratic experiment worth trying for 
France, after so many political failures? 
Could science, religion, and democracy go 
hand in hand? Above all, was there a 
remedy to that French paralysis of the 
will, to the conflict of thought and ac- 
tion, religion, and science which plunged 
France in the abyss of dilettantism or 
despair? That Paul Bourget’s queSt was 
not in vain will also be seen from his 
famous book, among not a few prejudices 
and misconceptions. The fact that the 
New World, young and buoyant, existed 
at the door of the Old, brimful with op- 
timism and energy, inspired Paul Bour- 
get and France with enthusiasm and a 
new hope. 

“ American energy,” “ strenuous life,” 
tagged henceforward America for 
France, and the magic of those words 
continued to play for the following gen- 
eration. About 1900 France became 
literally fascinated with American en- 
ergy and “vie intense.” Had it been 
only to find Theodore Roosevelt, France 
would have deemed herself repaid for 
her journey over the seas. 

In America were the springs of Youth 
for decrepit France. Let her sons drink 
and be reborn. “Nous sommes vieux, 
ils sont jeunes,” wrote Paul Adam, the 
“ romancier de la force,” in his enthusi- 
astic and lyrical book, “Vues d’Amér- 
ique,” (1907), to Which Adam soon 
added “le Trust” with the energetic 
Yankee Clamorgan as the central figure. 
Between 1894 and 1907, between Bour- 
get’s “ Outre-Mer” and “ Vues d’Amér- 
ique,” American energy and strenuous 
life had been systematized by William 
James. To selve the problem of thought 


and action pragmatism had offered new 
recipes. To France, eager to evade from 
the thrall of dilettanteism, Paul Adam 
revealed in particular James’s theory of 
emotions. “ Where there is a will there 
is a way ”; the will commands the mind; 
effort produces and rules emotions. Let 
Frenchmen learn the art of spiritual ex- 
ertion as taught by James in his “ Hand- 
book of Psychology,” (translated into 
French by Georges Dumas.) Let French- 
men, “faute de mieux,” reduce their 
spiritual performance to those invig- 
orating gymnastics of the “ gestes salu- 
taires.” If American bluff can redeem 
the French will to live and bring France 
to salvation, why not try bluff? That 
was Pau! Adam’s advice to France. 

French philosophers took pragmatism 
more seriously. . Intimately connected for 
France with the intellectual problem was 
the religious question. Here also France 
had blundered and wasted too much 
energy in mere verbal discussions or in 
sectarian attacks. Now religious tolera- 
tion as preached by Theodore Roosevelt 
in his speech at the Sorbonne (1910) was 
not enough for France. The France of 
Barrés, Bourget, Péguy, Psichari was 
ripe for a religious revival were it not 
for the arguments of the skepties and of 
the men of science still telling on the 
logical French mind. Religion had been 
reduced by Rénan to the rank of a poetical 
fiction, to a legend, to “l'ombre d’une 
ombre.” But France read William 
James’s “ The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience ” in Abauzit’s translation with a 
preface by Emile Boutroux. By its fruit 
let us judge the tree, said James, and 
find religion in its effects on the indi- 
vidual character, in the light it throws 
on the practical problems of our daily 
existence. How can we help caring for 
an idea which is also a force and a treas- 
ure of moral energy? That was James’s 
religious philosophy. 

Besides William James, the story of 
Emerson’s influence in France would be 
a long one to tell, from Maeterlinck’s 
essays in “le Trésor des humbles” to 
that comprehensive biography of M. 
Dugard, “ Emerson, l’oeuvre et l"homme,” 
(1907.) From then to the present hardly 
@ year passes without some book of 
Emerson being put into French with 
abundant comments and eulogies in the 


press. 






Jessie Carbox Beals. 


France presently with a smile; seemed-— Children in Central Park Under the Care of Supervisors from the Young Women’s 
Hebrew Association at 110th St. 


ready to surrender to the inevitable. 





And then, to undo the mischief done 
by Edgar Poe’s corrosive stories trans- 
lated by Baudelaire, Walt Whitman in- 
vaded the French scene in the bulky 
biography by Leon Balzagette, (190%,) 
who soon added to it an integral trans- 
lation of “ Leaves of Grass.” Here was 
a real dynamo to send American energy 
and strenuous life circulating through 
France. Walt Whitman, before M. Bery- 
son, had been the apostle and herald of 
“élan vital” and “ evolution créatrice,” 
to the great liking of up-to-date French 
lyricism, witness the enthusiastic adop- 
tion of Whitman by that fascinating 
school of present day French poets, the 
“ Unanimistes,” led by Jules Romains. 

Yet the list is not complete. Spiritual 
reconstruction is now in full sway 
through France. An entire restatement 
of values, in art, politics, education, is 
under way in that fair land. To end 
the political “malaise” of the last 
twenty-five years,* Frarice looks to 
America today as she did in Bourget’s 
“ Outre-Mer,” (see in particular Probus’s 
new league of the A. N. O. D.,) “Associa- 
tion Nationale pour l’Organization de la 
Démocratie,” presided over by that fa- 
mouse French-American, Dr. Alexis Car- 
rel. In the light of American institutions, 
Frenchmen hope to remodel their politics. 
They want what they need the most, a 
genuine, unselfish, unconventional and 
unobtrusive democracy, a democracy for 
the individual and not for the State, on 
an American pattern. 

In education, France demands a sys- 
tem’ of training ,as much as possible 
“ identical with life,” with a direct bear- 
ing of the scientific disciplines upon con- 
duct. (Read Professor Lanson’s “ Trois 
mois aux Etats-Unis ” and Maurice Caul- 
lery’s “Les Universités et la vie 
scientifique aux Etats-Unis.”) In litera- 
ture, not Poe but Jack London stood re- 
cently as the representative American 
for France. France is tired of senti- 
mentality, tired of so much energy wast- 
ed in fictitious and meretricious love- 
making to sterile heroines. France looks 
to America for a means to bring French 
letters closer to life. (See that brilliant 
manifesto and program for a spiritual 
French and American alliance: Pierre 
de Lanux’s “ New France and Young 
America.”) 

In a book recently published and pref- 
aced by J. Mark Baldwin, (one of the 
best French books on America since De 
Tocqueville,) “Le Pepule de l’Action,” by 
Gustave Rodrigues, all that which 
France expects from America has been 
summed up. There is enough of it to 
make Americans both very proud and 
also very shy, seeing that M. Rodrigues 
and France expect nothing less from this 
country than “a renouvellement du type 
humain,” (those things can only be said 
and dreamed of in French.) M. Rod- 
rigues shares Bourget’s and Paul Adam’: 
enthusiasm for American optimism and 
energy. According to him, “the Ameri- 
can lives in a perpetual enthusiasm for 
conquests. His is the poetical type, with 
the poet’s enthusiasm and’ individuality.” 

So it seems, on the faith of that sur- 
vey, that the time has arrived when 
America will not only sign the treaties 
of Europe, as she is now doing, but when 
Europe, and France particularly, will ask 
America to impart to them the surplus 
of her superabundant vitality and the 
secret of her optimism. France, at the 
time of her revolutions or revivals, has 
always depended on some ideals outside 
her frontiers. Now that Germany is 
gone, an intellectual and_ spiritual 
alliance between the United States and 
France, a fruitful blending of French 
clear reason and artistic sense with 
American good-will, may well hold the 
secret of a splendid renaissance. 
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Frank Luke: Seventeen Days, Eighteen Huns 


( Continued from Page 10) 


balloon under the following interesting 
circumstances: The enemy, owing to the 
successful attacks by Americans, could 
keep only three balloons in the air, and 
these were in the neighborhood of Boin- 
ville. Their erratic movements as they 
a:cended and descended indicated not 
only the nervousness of the personnel 
operating them, but also the value in 
the minds of the German General Staff 
of the work they were set to do. The 
attempt was. made to operate from very 
low altitude; so low, in fact, that it 
would be impossible for the observers 
to jump out in their parachutes, the drop 
~ being insufficient to enable the para- 
chutes to open and land the observers 
safely. On the American side of the 
line all avai'able pilots had been work- 
ing at full pitch. None, however, had 
been successful in destroying these three 
balloons when Luke volunteered and was 
rent out with other pilots detailed as 
protection. 

“A few moments before Luke was 
supposed to shoot down the balloon his 
escort became engaged in a fight against 
odds with a formation of Fokkers, and it 
seemed hopeless under the circumstances 
to make the attempt. Undaunted, Luke 
darted in beneath the ‘dog fight’ rag- 
ing above, and diving on a ballocn again 
and again sueceeded in shooting it 
down in f ames, despite the showers of 
machine bullets, anti-aircraft shells and 
flaming onions. 

“Not satisfied with seeing the ba'- 
loon basket, envelope and all, fall burn- 
ing on the winch, causing heavy loss to 
the personnel be'ow, Luke flew down 
and sprayed machine-gun bu lets into 
the alieady démona'ized Huns on the 
ground, causing many casualties. When 
he returned home it was discovered that 
his machine was on the verge of col- 
‘apse. Many bul'et ho'es, some as c’ose 
as six inches to his body and head, had so 
weakened the machine that under a little 
more strain it would probably have 
fallen to pieces in the air. Luke had to 
abandon this machine, but within three 
minutes he was sitting in another, beg- 
ging to be al‘owed to go into the a'r 
again on another mission. 

*“ At 5 o’clock in the afternoor, in com- 
pany with his old friend Wehner, he set 
out voluntarily to strafe one of the re- 
maining balloons near Boinvil'e. Agan 
he was provided with an escort. As be- 
fore, the escort became engaged with 
enemy aircraft. Luke was about to re- 
peat his manoeuvre of the previous cc- 
casion, to swoop under the fight and de- 
stioy the ba'loon, when he perceived a 
formation of eight enemy Fokkers bear- 
ing down upon them. Re'ying on the su- 
perior diving qualities of his Spad, 
Luke dived almost to the level of the 
balloon, followed closely by Wehner. 
Even before he reached the ba loon he 
saw one of the observers going down in 
a faiachute. The first burst of machine- 
gun fire from Luke’s gun ignited the gas 
bag, which fell a flaming strcak in the 
sky. Luke fired a few shots at the ob- 
server, and together with Wehner shot 
up some troops before gaining the other 
end of the lines. 

“The next day, Sept. 15, 1918, the 
enemy succeeded in getting another bal- 
loon up at Boinville, and a second at 
Bois d’Hingry. Luke had been watching 
like a hawk this area, and the moment 
a balloon ascended he spotted it and re- 
turned to his own aerodrome with data 
and an appeal to be allowed to destroy it. 

“If any layman or landsman reading 
the history of Luke’s career is inclined 
to fancy that balloon strafing is an easy 
trick, no experienced pilot shares that 
illusion. In reality it is the most danger- 
ous exploit any man in any branch of 
the service can undertake. The concen- 
tration of anti-aircraft fire from the 
ground makes it much more hazardous 
than other fighting. On every occasion of 
such attempts Luke’s machine was liter- 
ally riddled with bullets and twice he was 


compelled to abandon his airplane en- 
tirely and break in a new one. 

“ Before Luke went out on that after- 
noon, therefore, new tactics were decided 
upon. Three friendly escorting patrols 
of five machines were to dart to Luke’s 
rescue, timed to arrive at the objective 
sixty seconds after Luke. Friendly bal- 
loons which continued to work on unha- 
rassed and unmolested were advised by 
courier that at 5:05 that afternoon Luke 
would shoot down the Boinville balloon 
and asked to be on the lookout. Almost 
to the second Luke was perceived diving 
homeward, with a formation of five 
enemy Fokkers sitting on his tail and a 
burning balloon falling in the back- 
ground. He managed to dodge the fire 
of the enemy and landed on his ewn side 
of the line and not far from the most 
advanced American troops. Those on the 
ground thought that he was lost. He had, 
in fact, landed to get his own bearings 
and those of the second balloon, which he 
had seen at a distance. Without getting 
out of his machine, without even stopping 
his motor, careful only of hidden shell 
holes which might smash his undercar- 
riage, he tcok off skillfully from ground 
which was never intended as a taking- 
off place for airplanes and made straight 
for the balloon at Bois d’Hingry. With- 
out escort and with no companion, at ex- 
actly twenty minutes after shooting n 
his first balloon, the second f ac- 
tually under the noses of the enemy for- 
mations near by. 

Later observing north of Verdun and 
east of the Meuse an attempt to send up 
another balloon, he hurried back to his 
squadron and begged to be ordered to go 
out in the dusk of evening, surprise and 
destroy it. It was found that his ma- 
chine was not in condition for this flight. 
Luke got another airplane, and, though 
he was unfamiliar with this machine and 
uncertain of the reliability of its motor, 
he determined to risk it for night flying. 
With express instructions not to attempt 
to go down on the balloon until 7:50, 
Luke left his home field at Rembercourt, 
accompanied by Wehner. As before, and 
precisely at 7:50 in the dusk of the eve- 
ning, his comrades on the aerodrome 
watched the balloon fall in flames, giv- 
ing Luke his third official victory for 
the day. 

“Two balloons being reported next 
afternoon at Reville and Romagne-sous- 
les-Cottes, he flew away, skirted behind 
the lines: located their position and 
planned his attack for the evening. Be- 
tween 7:03 and 7:15 P. M. he and Weh- 
ner destroyed both balloons. 

‘“The next day was unfavorab'e for 
flying, and Luke spent most of his time 
working with his mechanics on his ma- 
chine, so that it might be ready at the 
first break in the weather. When he 
was not busy with his machine he was 
at the squadron or group headquarters 
discussing with his superior officers pos- 
sible new ways of destroying Hun ma- 
chines. When other officers asked him 
if he was not afraid a lucky shot might 
hit him instead of missing him by a few 
inches and damaging his airplane as 
usual, he merely replied, ‘ They can’t hit 
me. I'll take a chance on that.’ 

“By this time the prowess of these 
two young Americans as balloon strafers 
was beginning to be acknowledged by 
the enemy, and they dete:mincd to tran 
them at all costs. The trap on Sept. 18 
cost Wehner his 'ife and very nearly 
brought Luke’s career to a clore, but he 
came off with no fewer than five more 
official victories—all in a few minutes. 

“ Approaching the Hun lines, he ob- 
served three balloons suspended in the 
air but a few feet above their nests. 
Keeping wel! behind his own line and out 
cf sight in the low hanging clouds, he 
waited until two of the ba!loons had been 
a'lowed to ascend to -a considerab'e 
height. He felt that their airp'anes 
would not be put up that-day, so he sig- 
na'ed to Wehner that he intended to at- 
tack, arguing that with the low hanging 
clouds at worst the enemy would be 
precluded from surprising him in force. 
However, no sooner had he reached the 


location of the batoons at a slightly 
higher altitude when Wehner signaled 
the presence of enemy aircraft in large 
numbers. A sharp fight ensued. vigor- 
ous but one-sided. Each American pi ot 
seemed solicitous for the other’s wel- 
fare, but Wehner was hit and followcd 
to the ground by many boche machines. 
Two bal’oons and two machines had 


“fallen prey to the brilliant skill and vig- 


orous action of Lieutenant Luke. The 
story of how Luke shot down these two 
bal oons even when his motor was on the 
point of stopping for want of gasoline; 
of how he manipulated the control stick 
and the triggers with one hand and 
pumped the air pressure with the other, 
a'l the time surrounded by enemy ma- 
chines, furnishes a supreme example of 
detei mination and valor. 

“Somehow he managed to reach his 
own sjde of the line safely, pumping 
with one hand his air pressure as he 
zigzagged back. As he did so Luke saw 
friendly aircraft fire in the direction of 
Verdun. This meant that a Hun ma- 
chine was attempting to make a low 
reconnoissance in the fleeting clouds 
over the sector and was probably getting 
away with valuable information. He was 
still low down, but climbing for all the 
motor was worth. The moment he 
gained sufficient altitude he darted in 
on a Hun and shot it down before the 
eyes of a whole American division that 
cheered as they recognized an American 
Spad streak across the sky and close 
in on the enemy. 

“After this exciting day Luke did 
not refuse a holiday, but he returned on 
Sept. 26, the opening day of the Ar- 
gonne-Meuse offensive, and with two 
other pilots attacked a formation of five 
enemy machines and destroyed one at 
5:50 that afternoon. 

“His next official victory was on 
Sept. 28, when he shot down a German 
Hanoveraner airplane which was being 
=< by a single-seater Fokker. 

t evening he did not\return to his 
own aerodrome, but remained all night 
with the French squadron and went out 
the rext day for the express purpose of 
destroying three balloons. The wonder- 
ful story of his exciting fight against 
hopeless odds and of his glorious death 
need not be dwelt upon. For his work 
on Sept. 29 he was awarded the Medal 
of Honor. 

“ Briefly, what happened was that he 
flew over an American aerodrome and 
dropped a weighted message. The mes- 
sage asked that a lookout be kept for 
three drachens over on the German side. 
He was next seen to go over in that 
direction at a very high altitude, and 
when very nearly over the drachens was 
attacked by ten enemy machines. He 
engaged all of them single-handed and 
crashed two of the ten. Then he dropped 
—out of control, as it seemed, but most 
likely cnly pretending to be so. When 
he reached the level of the balloons he 
shot them down one after another in 
flames—all three of them. The anti- 
aircraft guns were very busy about the 
second balloon. After that he disap- 
peared.” 

The rect of the story—all that is real- 
ly known, is contained in the affidavit 
of the inhabitants of Murvaux and the 
report of the officer who visited the 
grave of the aviator and did not even 
know his name. 
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‘| —that Automobile Ride 

—the pleasant guests 

—the hot dusty road 

—and then the puncture with the 
delay, dirt, Worry and work. 

$2.00 would have saved you all that. 


What many autoists believed gyre ge 
has been accomplished. Tires 
made puncture proof and leak reel 

seven years and in forty different coun- 

tries thousands of autoists have 

enjoying the luxury of riding free from 

the worry or care of punctured tires. 

Kor-Ker instantly and permanently seals 
punctures. 

Kor-Ker stops slow leaks—makes tires 
non-porous. 

Kor-Ker often gives 506 more mileage. 

Kor-Ker keeps tires at normal inflation— 
no broken sidewalls, rim cuts, 
chafed beads, etc. 

Kor-Ker reduces paneenyy of blowouts 
to a minimum 

Kor-Ker saves many dollars a season. 

Kor-Ker saves you the delay and bother 
of a puncture on the road. 

















FUMIGATION 


SAFEGUARDS YOUR HOME 
AGAINST DISEASE EVERMIN 


Disease gernis and dcctgare breed 
in Spring. The time com- 
pletely destroy them is ‘NOW. 
“cor their eggs hatch. 

a few hours are required \ 
to yt the smallest apart- 
ment or the largest buildings, 
steamships, etc. ~ Nothi need 
be removed. Our new scientific 
process is odorless harmless 
to fabrics and furnishings. 

Your home will be cleaner and 


¥ 


your family’s health better if 
you fumigate your 


Inquire about our special 
processes for the extermi- 
aation of Bed Bugs, Roaches, 
Moths, etc., and Scien- 
tifie Disinfecting. 

ALL WORK : 


GUARANTEE EX 
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is one of the best aids 
to hearing. No cum- 
rsome wirés, no bat- 


Reproduces natural voice 

tones very effectively; 

no buzzing. 

Send for illustrated Booklet 

No. 25, gives full rticulars ff 
of our Free Trial er. 
We also carry a complete line of approved 
electrical and non-electrical instruments. 


OPTICIAN 
i Sursical 
I Aovtiances " sto Fifth Av. New York t 








Constant bloom after 
July 20 till frost. ° 
Giant _ spikes, novel 
colors, best varieties. 


00; 
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VAUGHAN’S *"Sepe ry 
43 Barelay St, Cor, Church Be. 
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~ Weak Memory ? 


ent servant, unless it is active, de- 

pendable, receiving and storing up 
impressions and discharging them in a 
flash at your summons, you are like the 
team in the picture—your wheel horse is 
down! - 

Every other function of your mind de- 
pends on your memory. Your reasoning 
power, your imaginative power, your initi- 
ative—you cannot name an intellectual 
asset which does not find its basis or 
sustenance in your memory. 

Your mind can be clear and alert only 
when it is sure of itself. When it is be- 
fogged by a bad memory, your mental 
pictures are vague and hazy, your thoughts 
not clean-cut; your expression of them 
halting and without conviction. 

Experience has little value to you unless 
your mind can store away its lessons and 
hold them up to your mental -vision at the 
right moment. 

A bad memory is an appalling handicap 
in business. The man thus afflicted soon 
gets to be known for it. Employers refuse 
to place confidence in him; they dare not 
trust him with responsible missions. 

Appointments forgotten, important du- 
ties overlooked, facts having decisive bear- 
ing on business ventures omitted from 
consideration—all constitute a barrier to 
progress. 

A lame memory .destroys will power in 
the long run. Figure it out yourself. It 
does not take a savant to do it. When 
you make up your mind to do a certain 
thing you certainly won’t do it if your 
memory does not keep your mind glued 
to your determination. Will power means 
sticking to your decisions, but if your 
memory lacks holding-power it cannot 
keep a grip on the decisions you have 
made and you lose them. 

The ability to talk smoothly, entertain- 
ingly, convincingly hinges on your memory 
as much as on any other mental attribute. 

There are men who have read exten- 
sively, who see plays often, who travel, 
who, in short, are constantly receiving a 
fund of information that should make 
them interesting talkers, yet they cannot 
keep up a conversation that holds your 
attention simply because the things they 
have put in their minds have leaked out, 
or else they have dwindled to emaciated 
images that are dull and lifeless when 
expressed. 


A Tt a your memory is your obedi- 


Take the knack of telling a timely story, 
or relating an appropriate anecdote. You 
find any number of men ready to confess 
they cannot remember the good stories 
they hear nor can they bring to mind 
anecdotes from their own experience and use 
them when it would be effective. And yet 
no one will deny the power of a story that 
emphasizes a telling point. Many an 
order has been won, many a contract 
snatched from under a competitor’s nose 
because of the subtle influence of a per- 
suasive story well told. 


Improve Your 
Memory in 
One 
Evenind 


Even popularity is inseparably linked 


with a good memory. You really cannot 
have one without the other. Popularity 
which is due to charm is really synony- 
mous with a spontaneous mind, a mind 
that remembers the little things that 
interest people, a mind that is quick with a 
jest, with a sparkling allusion—and what 
is all this if not a function of your memory? 

You come across people who have had 
comparatively little opportunity for educa- 
tion in a general sense, yet their mind seems 
to be alive with information and facts. If 
you stopped to analyze it you 
would find that their mental 
stock is quite limited, but their 
good memory enables them to 
make excellent practical use of 
it. 

Who is the man to win in, say, a 
political argument, or in a business 
discussion? Surely, not he who cannot 
recall the facts bearing on the subject or who 
shows hesitation in their presentation. 

Your memory is your Keeper of Records. The 
man without a reliable memory is like the business 
man who refuses to save the documents and data 
relating to his business. In place of specific in- 
formation he would have only guesswork as a 
guide to his actions and decisions 





The handicaps of a dim, weak memory are 
enormous. They shackle your mind at every 
turn. And it is an unnecessary handicap because 
the Roth Memory Course offers an effective way 
to help overcome it. 

Thousands owe their better memories to this 


t seconds 
after he met him. Yet by means of the very 
rules now embodied in the lessons he made his 
memory a prodigious power. 

_Mr Roth is known from Boston to Seattle for 
his memory feats. At first he taught his method 
in person. His classes in Rotary Clubs, banks, 
department stores, railway offices, manufacturing 
plants and every kind of business institution 
amazingly in size and number. Memory i 
became his sole profession. 

However, he soon realized that he could never 
hope to serve more than a small fraction of those 
who needed his memory system and were eager to 
take it up, unless he, put it into a home-study. 
course which people id master without personal 
instruction. - 

To this end he joined forces with the Independ- 
ent Corporation, whose president, Mr. Karl V. S. 
Howland, had become interested in his work as a 
member of his Rotary Club class in New York. 
The t publishing house issues the Roth Mem- 
ory rse in seven simple lessons and offers it to 
the public at a price of $5, the correspondence 
courses having been sold hitherto at anywhere 
from $20 up. 

After a few hours — with the Roth Memory 
Course much of the fear and the tragedy of for- 
getting may be eliminated. 

F s s s + - 

So confident is the I lent Corporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your own 
home how easy it is to improve your memory 
power that they are willing to send the course on 
free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete course 
will be sent, all charges id, at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied, send it back any time 
within five days after you receive it and you will 

owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as 
well pleased as are the thousands of 
other men and women who have used 
the course, send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


J 
Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-175-X, 119 West 40th St.. New York 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of~— 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course to 
you within five days after its receipt or send 
you $5 in full payment of the course. 




















